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Our 


Banking Friends 


THe CEentTRAL HANOVER 
Bank AND Trust COMPANY, a 


merger of the Hanover National 


Bank and the Central Union Trust 
Company of New York, gives the 


same careful and understanding cor-~ 


respondent service given in the past. 


The business of our banking 
friends will be handled by the 


same oflicers and personnel as be- 


fore and enlarged facilities provide 


even greater accommodations for 


service. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 
Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires and Sydney 
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The Good Old Days 
Sirs: 

Reading your interesting series of articles 
on “Banking Before the Civil War” (by 
William H. Kniffin in the May and June 
issues) prompts me to write you this letter 
giving you some of my experiences in 
examining into the historical aspects of 
banking in this country. 

While doing public accounting work in 
Alexandria, Virginia, several years ago I 
came across some of the blank checks used 
by the Bank of The Old Dominion in 
Alexandria about 1860. They were litho- 
graphed on very fine paper by Wm. King 
and Sons, Alexandria, six checks to the 
sheet, unperforated. I framed the sheet 
given to me on account of an exceptional 
engraving of George Washington on the end 
of each check. I expect that if sna would 
write to Wm. King and Sons they would 
send you a sheet of the checks; if the con- 
cern has not gone out of business since I 
was there. 

Mr. King (one of the sons) told me that 
in those days banks did not supply checks 
but that anyone needing a check book went 
to his stationers and paid for it, having it 
bound according to his taste. The checks 
were cut apart with shears, so —s a 

ity 


check must have been more of a forma 
then than it is nowadays. 

I also had the pleasure of examining and 
installing a system in the oldest bank in 
Virginia, a private banking house. One of 
the older partners told me about a customer 
they used to have in Washington who in- 
sisted on an extra —_ pass book. I was 
given to understand that it was about the 
size of our modern bank directory. At any 
rate it had to be shipped between Washing- 
ton and Alexandria by express. At the 
end of each year, when time to balance pass 
books came around, this customer required 
that his paid checks be sorted in numerical 
order and transcribed on the pages of the 
book opposite to his deposits in full detail— 
date, number, payee and amount. After 
several weeks’ work, pass book and checks 
were returned to the customer by express. 

When I hear these stories I find it hard 
to reconcile the meaning of “service’”’ as 
used then and “‘service,” together with 
“service charges,” as is known to present 
day bankers. It appears from this one 
example that the improved machinery 
adopted by banks does not provide the 
social saving that is credited to modern 
methods by industry generally. 


ArTHUR J. Linn, Comptroller 
Federal-American National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
Delivered— Page 17 
Sirs: 

Believing that your office welcomes sug- 
gestions for material that would be of 
interest to banker readers, it occurs to me 
that this group of readers would be much 
interested to read through the columns of 
your magazine an article setting forth in 
detail the clearing operations between the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks over their 
leased wire system and also the settling 
operations of the Federal Reserve Board in 
Vashington. No doubt, such an article 
Would be gladly given by some attaché of 
that office. 

[t is possible that an article of this nature 
May have appeared in your magazine 
during the last three or four years, as I 
ave not been favored with copies of The 
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Burroughs Clearing House for approxi- 
mately that period of time. 

Trusting that this suggestion may be of 
some interest to you, beg to remain, with 
best wishes, 

E. D. Densy, Assistant Cashier, 
Norfolk National Bank of Commerce 
& Trusts, 

Norfolk, Va. 


fit into this, will be pleased to have you 
send it to us. 
, President 
Texas 


More Light 
Sirs: 

In your May issue of The Duvets 
Clearing House we notice a letter (entitled 
“The Light That Failed’) from a cashier 
of the bank asking the amount deposited 
weekly with interest to reach $1,000. We 
enclose an advertising memorandum (““The 
— Way’’) which we distribute, which 
will probably give this information and if 
you deem it advisable you may pass it on 


Is There an Architect in 


the House? 
Sirs: 

Ue informed us that you 
had floor plans for the interior of banks. 
We are preparing to remodel our old bank 
building by taking in an adjoining building. 
The dimensions of the building are to be 
fifty-nine feet front by feet — 

If you have an idea that you think will 


to our ‘‘Little Rock friend.” 
, Manager 
Somewhere in Canada 
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Turn the 
Treasury 


A Study of the Farm Re- 
lief Measure and What 
May Be Expected of It 


cy Willford I. King 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Statistical Association 


Photographs by Ewing Galioway and Herbert Photos. Inc. 


N the period immediately after the World War, the 
farming industry was in such sad straits that it would 
seem that, if any section of the public was ever justi- 

fied in asking for assistance from the Treasury, it was 
agriculture. In the years following 1920, the farm owners 
of the country discovered that, as prices were deflated, 
the value of their farms diminished rapidly. Those who 
had purchased on narrow margins during the boom years 
of 1918 to 1920, found their equities wiped out, and, as a 
result, thousands upon thousands of mortgages were 
foreclosed. The dire results of inflation and deflation 
were felt, in the main, by the farm owners, but all classes 


of farmers suffered severely from the low prices of farm 


products prevailing at this period. 

Under the stimulus of the demand for farm products 
by the nations at war in Europe, our farmers had ex- 
panded their crop acreage. When the war in Europe 
ceased, the European demand for American farm produce 
fell from an abnormally high, to an abnormally low level, 
the European populations being so impoverished that 
they were in no position to buy American products. 

During the war period, however, new agricultural 
methods had been introduced which made our farmers 
more efficient. One of the most striking innovations 
was the introduction of the gasoline engine. When in- 
stalled in a tractor, it enabled the farmer to cultivate 
more acres than he did previously, and it also led him 
to dispense with the use of horses in farming. In both 
city and country, the gasoline engine, embodied in the 
automobile and the truck, tended to drive horses from 
the road, but horses had been the leading consumers of 
dats, corn, and hay. As the number of horses diminished, 


the demand for horse feed, of course, declined, and the prices 
of oats, corn and hay fell. The farmers who had been pro- 
ducing these crops attempted to save themselves by turning 
to the production of wheat, but excessive wheat production 
soon reduced the price of this commodity. 

With a larger volume of farm products on the market, and 
a diminishing demand for these products, the income of 
farmers, especially those of the upper Mississippi Valley and 
the Great Plains district, was reduced to a pitiable level. 
A study made for the National Bureau of Economic Research 
indicates that, for the year 1921, the income available to the 
average farmer for the support of himself and family, 
amounted to but $701' and, if we were to allow the farmer 
5% per cent on his investment on farm property, we should 
find that his average income in 1921 was only $309. The 
farmers certainly needed relief. 


AS the difficulty was that the grain farmers of the United 

States were producing more products than the market 
would absorb at a reasonable price, it was evident that any 
adequate remedy must depend upon either increasing the 
demand for, or diminishing the supply of farm products. 


In 1921, urban industries were suffering about as severely 
(1) Income in the Various States. page 264. 
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incomes. This differential arises 


from several causes. First, Dame 
Grundy has never required the 
farmer to expend as much for 
the purpose of keeping up ap- 
pearances as she has demanded 
of the city dweller. Second, a 
dollar of income on the farm will 
buy very much more in the way 
of food, shelter, and sometimes 
fuel also, than it will purchase 
in the city markets. Third, 
farming is an occupation that 
appeals to a considerable pro- 


farm life, as contrasted with city 
life, has decided advantages in 
the eyes of many persons, especi- 
ally of those reared amid rural 
surroundings. For these and per- 
haps other reasons, the farmer 
stays on the farm, even though 
he is thoroughly aware of the 
fact that he can earn an income 
in the city, nominally much 
greater than he has obtained in 
the country. 

While, then, during the last five 
or six years, the farmer’s condi- 


tion has been ameliorated until 


from depression as was agriculture, but, 
during the next two years, industries 
in the cities regained a prosperous 
position. Under such circumstances, 
‘the obvious remedy for the depression 
in agriculture was for some of the 
farm population to move to the city. 

During the last eight years, such a 
movement has actually taken place, 
the aggregate farm population having 
been reduced by at least 3,000,000.' 
This does not mean that there has been 
any great reduction in the number of 
farmers. What has really happened is 
that the sons of farmers have left the 
farm and sought fortune in the urban 
areas. With city population rapidly 
increasing, and farm population dimin- 
ishing, it is evident there has been good 
reason for the strengthening of the 
demand, that has occurred, for farm 
produce. The result has been that the 
average income available to the farm 
family for living expenses apparently 
has risen more than 50 per cent between 
1921 and 1927. 

The purchasing power of the present 
average farm income seems to be about 
20 per cent greater than that prevailing 
in the days before the World War.’ 
There is little doubt, then, but that, as 
regards income, the average American 
farmer is now distinctly better off than 
he was in the pre-war period. The 
probabilities, indeed, are that as far as 
competition between city and country 
is concerned, the farm situation is 
approaching, even if it has not quite 
attained equilibrium. 

Farm incomes, as measured in dollars 
and cents, have always been sur- 
prisingly low as compared with city 


his situation, from the income 
standpoint, is little if amy worse as 
compared with his city confreres than 
it has been for many decades, the call 
for farm relief has not diminished, but, 
instead, has grown even stronger. The 
fact seems to be that, with an increas- 
ing amount of leisure and better income 
the farmer’s ability to organize, has 
improved. It is probably true that 
the farmer cannot justly claim that his. 
failure to participate in the subsidy 
system has been due to any 


portion of our population, and . 


THE BURROUGHS 


Some kind of farm relief measure 
would have passed long ago, had it noi 
been for the alertness that President 
Coolidge always exhibited as a watch 
dog of the Treasury. 

By the middle of 1928, the farm 
relief forces had developed such strength 
that the leaders of both political parties 
were compelled, doubtless reluctantly, 
to endorse the program of the agri- 
culturalists. Since that date, it has 
been highly probable that some kind 
of a farm relief measure would be 
enacted into law early in 1929. Soon 
after President Hoover took office, he 
called a special session of Congress, 
primarily for the purpose of considering 
this issue, and, on April 15 of the 
present year, the Haugen Bill was 
introduced into Congress with the 
tacit approval of the President, who, 
however, in his message calling the 
session, virtually disavowed responsi- 
bility by stating explicitly that the 
election of 1928 must be considered as 
a mandate for farm relief. 


ON June 13, this bill was passed by a 
vote of 250 to 113 in the House and 

on June 14 by a vote of 74 to 8 in the 
Senate. President Hoover’s signature 
made the bill a law on June 15, 1929. 
The outstanding features of the new 
law are that it provides for the appoint- 
ment by the President, of a Farm 
Board, to which sweeping powers are 
delegated, and that, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of the law, 
a so-called revolving of 
$500,000,000 is appropriated, to be ex- 
pended in the manner deemed best by 
the Farm Board. True, there are 


superior virtue on his part. 


Farm organizations have always 
clamored for their share of the 
spoils, but, because farmers have 
been scattered and hard to or- 
ganize, they have largely clam- 
ored in vain. In recent years, 
however, farm organizations 
have developed strength, and 
their leaders have attained a 
higher degree of political acu- 
men. The campaign for farm 
relief, begun shortly after the 
1920 price collapse, has, there- 
fore, progressed favorably for 
the farmers. In his article, 
published in the American 
Economic Review for September, 
1928, Dr. John D. Black shows 
how the strength of the move- 
ment for farm relief has waxed 
in the Senate and the House. 
The following figures show the 
number of votes for and against 
such a program in recent years: 


Votes in Senate Votes in House 
Years For Against For Against 


1924 161 221 
1926 39 45 167 212 
1927 47 39 214 178 


1928 53 23 204 121 


(1) Dr. C. J. Galpin in U. S. Yearbook of Agriculture, 1926, p. 592; 1927, p. 28-29. 
(2) See article by the present writer on “The Gasoline Engine and the Farmer's Income,” Journal of Farm Economics, Jan. 1929, p. 66. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


certain restrictions as to what can be 
done with the money, but these re- 
strictions are quite elastic. The new 
statute further provides that a special 
committee shall be formed to advise 
the board concerning the action needed 
in the case of each article designated by 
the board as an agricultural com- 
modity. At least two of the members 
of each such committee shall be dealers 
or processors of the commodity in 
question. The members of these 
committees are to receive traveling 
expenses and $20 per day for all days 


safety of the loans. Co-operative 
associations are notoriously unstable, 
and it is by no means certain that the 
one borrowing money this year may 
not be out of existence next year. 
Warehouses and leases thereof can 
scarcely be counted as liquid assets. 
The law goes on to provide that 
funds may be loaned to stabilization 
corporations. It is anticipated that a 
corporation of this type will be or- 
ganized to trade in each article desig- 
nated as a commodity, the idea being 
that its chief function will be to 


As President Hoover signed the Agricultural Relief Bill—in the _—- standing 
(left to right) are Charles L. McNary, of Oregon; Vice-president Curtis (at Presi- 
dent Hoover’s right); Rep. David Kincheloe, of Kentucky; Fred S. Purnell, of 
Indiana; Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur Hyde; Speaker of the House, Nicholas 
Longworth; Senator Arthur Capper,of Kansas; Rep. Gilbert E. Haugen, of Iowa 


actually worked. The board is in- 
structed to study intensively the prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

A study of the provisions of the law 
makes it evident that, whether the 
$500,000,000 appropriated will ever 
constitute a revolving fund, or whether, 
instead, it will quickly dribble away, 
will depend almost entirely upon the 
makeup of the board which the Presi- 
dent appoints. Unless the members of 
this board have in their constitutions a 
percentage of adamant much larger 
than normal, it is quite certain that the 
$500,000,000 will disappear like snow 
in the summer sun, for the bill provides 
that money may be loaned to co- 
operative associations, not only for the 
purchase of readily marketable com- 
modities, but also for the purpose of 
the erection or leasing of warehouses 
and other marketing facilities. Money 
may also be loaned to such associations 
for educational purposes—in other 
words, to promote the institution of 
co-operative marketing. Furthermore, 
loans may be made to assist in the 
organization of clearing house associa- 
tions. Not one of the purposes just 
enumerated seems to furnish the type 
of security necessary to assure the 


stabilize the price of 
the commodity. The 
board may advance 
working capital to 
such corporations. 
It may also insure 
co-operatives against 
losses due to decline 
in the prices of com- 
modities that they 
are handling. It is 
provided, however, that no such 
insurance shall be granted unless data 
are available from which to calculate 
the probability of risk of loss. 


APPARENTLY, the theory upon 

which this last-mentioned section of 
the statute is based, is that it is easy to 
tell when the prices of agricultural 
products are too low, and that, at such 
times, co-operative organizations deal- 
ing in the products of the farm, may 
purchase such products with com- 
paratively little risk. When one con- 
siders, however, that many wealthy 
speculators are constantly attempting 
to take advantage of the fluctuations of 
the market by purchasing any com- 
modity that happens to be abnormally 
low, and when one considers further 


Nine 
that surprisingly few fortunes have 
been built up through speculation in 
the products of agriculture, it becomes 
evident that it is no easy task to say 
just when the price of any particular 
commodity is abnormally low. 


SINCE the holding of a crop in- 

volves very considerable charges for 
warehouse rentals, interest on the in- 
vestment and insurance, and since the 
commodity held is likely to suffer from 
shrinkage, damage by weather, insects 
and so forth, can the directors of the 
stabilization corporations or the co- 
operative associations be depended 
upon to take sufficiently into account 
the fact that the result is to make the 
process of waiting for a higher price a 
very costly one? There is, unfortunately, 
no guarantee but that many of the 
stabilization corporations and many of 
the co-operative associations engaged 
in the purchase of farm products will 
lose heavily in their operations and be 
entirely unable to repay part or all of 


In action—the ‘‘combine,’’ which threshes wheat as it cuts in one 


operation 
the money advanced by the govern- 
ment. 

The board is instructed to see that 
the amount of the loan does not, in any 
case, excéed 80 per cent of the value of 
the collateral behind the loan, and to 
take care that no loan shall be made 
that will so increase production as to 
give rise to a surplus above domestic 
requirements. With the exception of 
these two limitations, the board has 
almost complete freedom of action. If, 
then, the members are at all susceptible 
to pressure, the normal outcome is 
likely to be that the loans will be 
difficult if not impossible to collect, 
with the result that the $500,000,000 
fund will fail to revolve. If such a 
situation results, one need not be sur- 
prised to find the farm forcesdemanding 


(Continued on page 46) 
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hat Kind Men Want’ 


Comparing the American, 
Canadian and Continental 
Attitudes Toward Bank Work 


By James H. Simpson 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle 


F there is any truth in the statement 

| that all men are born equal, 
(personally, I don’t think there is) 

it certainly doesn’t take long for in- 
equalities to develop. At the tender 
age of eleven months it is possible to 
detect the light of intelligence in the 
eyes of some humans—while the eyes 
of others are still unfocused; and, 
twenty years later, in many cases, 
they are still unfocused. 

I wonder why we have palmists, 
teacup-readers, bumpologists —what 
do you call ’em, phrenologists? —and 
no eye-readers. Perhaps because it is 
too obvious. I don’t mean to say that 
you can read a man’s character by his 
eyes. You can’t. The “shifty-eyed 
scoundrel” is out-of-date, like the 
father. 
The modern crook is quite capable of 
out-downing any piercing gaze; while, 
on the other hand, many sterling 
chaps prefer to gaze at the passing 
street rather than concentrate on our 
own glowing optics. The fault, in such 
instances may lie with us; I imply that 
perhaps the passing street holds more 
of interest for the beholder. 

But the eye is the barometer of 
intelligence. The man of the bright 
eye is the man who might have 
amounted to something, whether he 
has done so or not, and, on the con- 
trary, the dulled glance of the moron 
is his inevitable give-away. In the 
latter class is the man whose conver- 
sation runs to “I see by the papers 
they’re going to build airships that'll 
cross the Pacific. Wonder what they’ll 
do next?” He doesn’t really wonder 
what “they” will do next; it’s quite 
beyond his powers of imagination or 
even wonderment. 

All of which is leading up to the 
thought that when a lad applies for a 
position in your bank, the first thing 
is to look for the gleam. If it’s there, 
well, there are still lots of things to 
consider, but if it isn’t there, don’t 
pursue the matter any further, no 
matter what his social connections, 
his personal beauty, or his sartorial 
magnificence may be. 


The first thing is to look 
for the gleam 


There are only two absolute require- 
ments in bank work —intelligence and 
honesty. 

But what, you will say, of industry, 
of perseverance, of conscientiousness, 
politeness. ..? 

All, I contend, covered by “intelli- 
gence.” The intelligent person is just 
as polite, just as persevering, just as 
conscientious, and just as hard-working, 
as he has to be! Which means, of 
course, that he exercises all these qual- 
ities to the fullest degree, especially in 
his earlier years. Later on in life... 
well, what are golf clubs for, anyway? 

Conscientiousness... One can’t 
say anything against the quality, 
because it is really an admirable attri- 
bute, but somehow, it seems to have 
become the saving grace of the failures 
of the business world. A man may be 
hopelessly stupid, slow, inaccurate, 


and, in short, possessed of all the 
disabilities possible to imagine in a 
world of work, and yet, casting about 
for something to say in his favor, the 
result is often “Yes, but he’s very 


= 


conscientious.” Haven’t you noticed 
it? Many bright men are conscien- 
tious, in fact most of them are, but 
when the quality is raked up as a man’s 
outstanding virtue, such a man is 
truly “damned with faint praise.” 


UT honesty!... There are two 

kinds of honesty, I think. Abstract 
and applied. Benjamin Franklin re- 
ferred to the applied variety when he 
gave the world that least beautiful of 
proverbs, ‘“‘Honesty is the best policy.” 
I have no use either for the axiom 
itself or for the quality of politic 
honesty. 

What we want in the banks is the 
kind of honesty that knows no law — 
the honesty born of self-respect, of 
pride. 

Where do we find it? Like most 
other treasures of this world, some- 
times in the most unlikely places; in 
prisons and pool rooms, in beaten men 
and weaklings. But generally speak- 
ing, it’s the joint progeny of upbringing 
and environment. 
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So I say staff your banks with lads 
who have a decent background. I am 
not much of a moralist, but I believe 
that the boy who has been brought up 
by God-fearing parents, in a Christian 
home, is the boy we want in the banks. 
All writers on the subject seem to agree 
that the juvenile crime wave, which is 
one of the most distressing phenomena 
of our modern American world, is 
attributable to poor home environ- 
ment. It is argued, and, I think, 
rightly, that the boy or girl brought 
up In two rooms and a garage, with the 
radio taking the place of the old- 
fasnioned family 
bible, doesn’t get 
a decent start — 
even if the parents 
give some thought 
to their responsi- 
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bility, and endeavor 


to inject some- 


how many do? In ‘ae 
our modern city 
life, what books are 


read, what serious 
subjects are intelli- 
gently discussed ? 
Isn’t the talk —to 
which the unthink- 
ing parents let their 
children listen — 
more often about 
the merits of rival 
movie stars, the 
relative advantages 
of synthetic gin 
and home-brewed 
beer, or the latest 
divorce scandal? 

Nothing is more 
absurd the 
theory that the boy 
brought up in a 
decent household 
will, on first moving 
out into the world, 
make beast of 
himself in the proc- 
ess known com- 
plaisantly as “sowing his wild oats.” 
I contend that his ‘“‘wild oats” are 
lame compared with the every-day 
oats of the child of a divorce-court 
environment. 


N most European countries the 

banks are able to select their staffs 
from a better class than the pay and 
prospects really justify —because of 
the respectability and standing in- 
herent in a bank post. A bank clerk 
is considered the social superior of a 
salesman. Here it is different. The 
art of salesmanship has been so devel- 
oped in this country, and the rewards 
allached to it are so great, that bank 
Posts rather suffer by comparison. 
“What,” says the genial high-pressure 
expert, stepping on the gas in his 
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ph 
thing of culture into 
the home. And 


company-found Buick, “do you want 
to join a bank for?” 

“What do you want to join a bank 
for?” It’s not a bad question for the 
bank executive himself to ask an 
applicant for work. The answers will 
be quite diverse, and sometimes amus- 
ing. You will encounter the university 
graduate, or near-graduate, who has 
studied Economics and Finance and 
Money and Banking, Commercial Law 
and Credit Psychology and Heaven 
only knows what else, who will tell 
you that he is “interested in banking.” 
He thinks of himself in terms of J. P. 


if 
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Morgan, and he views your revolving 
chair with the semi-proprietory air of 
the next incumbent. At the other 
extreme is the lad who is just makiug 
the rounds; who merely wants, as a 
necessary evil, ‘‘a job.”” He has no 
real respect for the banks, and would 
be just as contented, or rather just as 
discontented, selling neckties. 

It’s something between the two 
that I favor. So far as educational 
qualifications are concerned, the requi- 
sites, as I see them, are merely a sound 
knowledge of English, and a good 
grounding in mathematics. If a man 
can write a good business letter, he 
demonstrates thereby that he can 
think (a rare virtue!), and that he can 
express himself. Don’t misunderstand 
me when I use the expression “‘business 
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letter.” Perhaps I should have left 
out the word; I do not like the expres- 
sion “business English.”’ I’m reminded 
of the remark overheard on the college 
campus: “Say bo! where’s this here 
class in Business English gonna be 
held?” 

At the risk of appearing snobbish, 
I register my approval of the Continen- 
tal view. That a bank clerk, like 
Caesar’s wife, should be above sus- 
picion. That he should come from a 
family of established respectability — 
not necessarily a well-to-do family. 
There’s this little matter of honesty. . . 
and pride. The two are related. 
Family pride engenders honesty; many 
a man has stayed straight in a pinch, 
or under severe temptation, out of 
consideration for the good name of his 
people. “It would kill my mother...” 
The late Edward Hickman, bank clerk, 
of California, had no place in a bank. 

Bank work appeals to a certain type. 
For many years the Scotch have been 
considered the world’s best bankers. 
This because the Scotch are pre- 
eminently sound —unspectacular but 
sound. The Scotch- 
man wants secu- 
rity —I might even 
say, simplicity — 
and glours (there’s 
a good Scotch 
word!) at the 
financial play-boys 
of the Western 
world whose day 
is not complete if 
they have not 
over a deal.” When 
American finance 
climbed to _ billion 
dollar heights, it 
rather got away 
from the Scot. Per- 
haps that is a re- 
flection on the limi- 
tations of the 
Scotch tempera- 
ment, and not on 
the excess of 
modern finance. 

Be that as it may, as staff material 
the Scotch, or those whose outlook on 
life approximates the Scotch, remain 
the ideal. That awful attribute that 
Bernard Shaw pokes fun at, the non- 
conformist conscience, is not a bad 
thing in a teller’s box. 

Of course, when it comes right down 
to a question of honesty, some bankers 
will tell you airily, “Oh, we’ve got 
blanket fidelity insurance for $100,000 
on the staff. We don’t have to worry.”’ 
Perhaps not...but I would rather put 
my faith in men than in insurance 
policies. 

The bank which I joined at the age 
of nineteen, to which I am still at- 
‘tached, and to which, I hope, I shall 
be attached until I retire to a pensioned 
life of earned ease at sixty, believes in 
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Brought up by God- 

fearing parents in a 

Christian home— 

‘‘that boy, I believe, 

is the boy we want 
in the banks”’ 
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Newly Walled Wall Street 


The Canyon 
Deepens, the 
Vista Changes 
in a Famous 
Thoroughfare 


“ 


ALL Street, New York, is one 

of the shortest but also one 

of the most famous streets 

in the world. It took its name 
from the protective palisade built along 
its north side in the early daysof the city. 
At the present time there is a wall of 
skyscrapers on both sides of the street, 
most of them the buildings of well 
known financial institutions like the 
Bankers Trust Company —the ‘“Tower 
of Strength” —the National City Bank 
—the country’s largest bank—J. P. 
Morgan & Company, the Bank of 
America — founded in 1812 —and others. 
There have just been completed or 
are now being built, a number of very 
impressive new buildings on Wall 
Street, including the edifices of the 
Bank of New York & Trust Company, 
Brown Brothers & Company, the Irving 


One Wall Street, a business 
address internationally 
known and site of the Irving 
Trust Company’s offices to 
be completed in 1931 


oldest bank in the United States 


By T. D. MacGregor 


Trust Company, the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, and 120 Wall Street. 

The purpose of this article is to 
illustrate and describe some of the 
newest of these edifices which are 
making a new Wall Street as far as the 
physical appearance of that famous 
old street is concerned. 

Perhaps of greatest interest because 
it will be the highest building ever 
raised by the hand of man, is the new 
63-story home of the 130-year-old 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, the 


operating under its original charter. 
Construction has started on this 
building which will rise 840 feet 
above the street on the site which the 
bank has occupied ever since its estab- 
lishment in 1799. It will represent 
an investment of about $20,000,000. 
The original site and first building 
of the bank cost only $30,000. 
The building will occupy nearly the 
whole block bounded by Wall, Wil- 
liam, Pine and Nassau Streets and will 
adjoin the United States Sub-Treasury 
and Assay Office. It is expected that 
the building will be completed by May 
1, 1930, when the bank will occupy 
about one-eighth of the entire floor 
space. Merrell Smith is architect for 
the banking quarters. Financing in 
connection with the undertaking 1s 
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being handled by a banking group 
headed by G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., Inc. 
Starrett Brothers, Inc., will construct 
the building from plans of H. Craig 
Severance, with Yasuo Matsui as asso- 
ciate, and Shreve & Lamb as consulting 
architects. 

The Irving Trust Company’s new 
50-story headquarters and office build- 
ing, One Wall Street, opposite Trinity 
Church, will be finished early in 1931. 
Nationally and internationally, this is 
one of the best known business ad- 
dresses in the world. The building will 
create the impression of a massive 
tower rising 638 feet directly from the 
ground. It will occupy the block on 
Wall Street from Broadway to New 
Street and extend approximately 180 
feet down New Street and Broadway. 

The new building of the Bank of 
New York and Trust Company, 
founded by Alexander Hamilton, is on 
the northeast corner of Wall and 
William Streets, the site with which 
this 145-year-old bank has been identi- 


fied for 131 years. The building is done 
in Colonial style inside and out. One 
of the most interesting features is the 
main banking room with its mural 
panels painted by J. Monroe Hewlett. 
These paintings along the eastern and 
northern walls tell the story of the 
development of commerce in America 
during the last century and a half. 

The building is thirty-two stories 
high. It was designed by Benjamin 


W. Morris and was constructed by 
Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc. 

Embedded in the cornerstone of the 
building is the cornerstone of the 
original building erected by the bank 
on the present site. 


Thirteen 


Another old banking house which is 
now occupying a new home on a site 
which it has long used is Brown 
Brothers & Co., for ninety-five years 
at 37 Wall Street, on the southeast 
corner of Wall and Hanover Streets. 
The firm sprung from the older firm of 
Alexander Brown & Sons of Baltimore 
and began business in New York in 
1825 as exporters of cotton, tobacco 
and miscellaneous goods, and importers 
of Irish linens. Gradually the Browns 
began dealing in bills of exchange and 
from this grew into domestic and inter- 
national banking on a large scale. 

The new 36-story building of Brown 
Brothers & Company is one of the out- 
standing structures of the new Wall 
Street. 

It is expected that a number of 
banking concerns will occupy quarters 
in the new 33-story building at 120 
Wall Street —at the extreme eastern 
end of the street where, up to this 
time, there have not been any sky- 
scrapers at all. The building will cost 

(Continued on page 50) 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company 
(above), sixty-three stories and 840 feet 
above the street—the highest ever 
built. On the right, 120 Wall Street, 
the first skyscraper at the extreme 
eastern end of the street 


Tas 


Tan 


Above is the new home of Brown 
Brothers & Company, old banking 
house founded in 1825. The oval 
picture is the Bank of New York & 
Trust Company at the northeast 
corner of Wall and William Streets, 
founded by Alexander Hamilton 
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Financial Editor of The Japan Advertiser, Tokyo 


sidered of sufficient importance 

to have their currencies quoted 
by New York financial papers, only 
Japan, Spain, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Portugal and Peru had failed to adopt 
some form of gold standard by the end 
of 1928. Japan, with a trade volume 
25 per cent greater than all the others 
combined, is the only non-gold stand- 
ard country that can be considered 
‘a great power. 

When the leading commercial nations 
of Europe and the United States set 
about the task of restoring financial 
stability after the World War, Japan 
lagged behind, deflated only where 
forced to do so by unavoidable bank- 
ruptcies, propped up tottering banks 
by artificial methods and by clamping 
down on publicity. The yen was al- 
lowed to remain untethered to gold, 
lest the jolt of its return to parity 
might bring down the structure of 
business. 

The failure of the country to deflate 
and the reluctance of the authorities 
to remove the gold embargo instituted 
in 1917, underlie Japanese business, 
and are reflected in every phase of the 
banking situation. The reader, there- 
fore, must pardon a brief resume of the 
history of the nation’s industry and 
banking since the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914. 

Before the war Japan ranked thir- 
teenth in world trade. Now she ranks 
sixth, topped only by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, France 
and Canada. Europe’s embroglio came 
as a great boon, inasmuch as it removed 
serious competitors from Oriental mar- 
kets and created unheard of demands 
on an industrial system, which, except 
in cotton textiles, was in its infancy. 
Prices soared. Mighty dividends were 
declared. New companies sprang up 

like mushrooms. Any idiot could 
make money in the stock market and, 


‘Oy THE nations of the world con- 


the 


Trouble Japan? 


The Gold Embargo and Other 
Elements Determining an An- 
omalous Financial Position 


after he had accumulated 
a goodly sum, generally 
turned to industry, intent 
on buying a goose that 
would lay more golden 
eggs. Steel companies 
were the most popular. 
Before the war there had 
been but six or seven. 
By 1917 there were 209, 
officered and staffed by 
men utterly untrained in 
steel production,equipped 
with plants bought at peak prices. 
Today but 28 of them survive. Every- 
body made money, 100 per cent divi- 
dends were the rule, gold poured into 
the country, for the yen stood at a 
premium over every currency on earth. 


HIS situation continued until March 

of 1920, when a commodity panic 
swept the world. Prices went to 
pieces. Banks were hard hit. Com- 
pany after company went down. What 
had been a_ flourishing industrial 
machine became, in a few short months, 
a heap of tangled junk. Government 
bank examiners were amazed by what 
they found. There were hasty con- 
sultations on the need for thorough 
house-cleaning, for the elimination of 
these weak institutions. The ministry 
then in power feared the results. 
Straightening out the banks would 
destroy hundreds of companies which 
might survive if given a chance of 
life. Better to cover up and hope 
that time would provide the remedy. 

Time went about its job slowly and 
had accomplished little by September, 
1923, when an earthquake started 
fires which destroyed Yokohama and 
laid waste two-thirds of Tokyo, the 
capital. The loss was estimated at ten 
billion yen, five billion in productive 
property and five billion in movable 
and salable objects of art. It was a 
stroke of hard luck. The tremors 


Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, former Finance Minister, former 
Governor of the Bank of Japan, now a member of the 
House of Peers and recognized as the Japanese Empire's 
greatest financier 


began at exactly noon on September 1, 
when braziers and stoves were lighted 
all over the city for the preparation 
of the noonday meal. These upset 
and started fires. Had the disaster 
begun one hour sooner or one hour 
later the damage would have been 
trifling. 

As it was, Tokyo and Yokohama 
banks found themselves with slips of 
paper representing security which no 
longer existed. A moratorium was 
declared. The Imperial Diet convened 
in extraordinary session. Under the 
circumstances, it was only natural that 
a reorganization of the financial struc- 
ture should have been delayed until 
some happier time. The Bank of 
Japan was authorized to discount the 
emergency notes of Tokyo banks. the 
government agreeing to make good its 
losses on this score up to 100 million 
yen. There was no panic. No runs 
were reported. Tokyo and Yokohama 
began to rebuild. 

London, New York and Amsterdam 
were slow to realize the extent of the 
damage wrought. In spite of every- 
thing the yen remained steady above 
$.48 for four months. Then the 
collapse set in. In six more months 
it dropped to $.40 and seldom rose 
above that figure for more than a year. 
This inflation helped Japan. It enabled 
weakened companies to make profits 
which would have been impossible 
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with the yen at par and to retrieve 
some of their losses. 

But it did not last. Money was 
cheap in the financial centers of the 
world and far-seeing bankers, influ- 
enced no doubt by a series of well- 
received bond issues by Japanese 
companies, came to the conclusion 


Bank of Taiwan was holding the bag. 
It did not dare foreclose. 

As the price of its agreement to pass 
the earthquake bill re-adjustment 
measure, the House of Peers demanded 
the re-adjustment of the Bank of 
Taiwan. The government promised 
it. Suzuki shut down. The Bank of 
Taiwan closed its 


doors. The govern- 
ment wished to 
obtain an Imperial 
Ordinance placing 
government credit 
behind the banks. 
The Privy Council 
refused to sanction 
the move and the 
public took this as 
a sign that’ the 
banking world no 
longer had the sup- 
port of the govern- 


The Mitsui Bank, Tokyo, one of the finest bank 
buildings in the world, built at a cost of $8,000,000 
by an American contracting concern. The cen- 
tral picture is the Tokyo Stock Exchange, and 
the lower picture is the Mitsubishi Bank in the 
center of the Marunouchi District of Tokyo 
where most of the foreign firms have their offices 


that the country was well able to 
recover from the earthquake. They 
began to buy yen in the autumn of 
1925. From $.385 in mid-summer it 
rose to $.454 at the year-end and to 
$.49 at the end of 1926. This advance 
wiped out all ground gained by the 
previous decline in exchange. It is 
easier to lose money when exchange is 
rising than to earn it while exchange is 
falling, for competitors cut prices in 
the latter case. Thus Japan found 
itself, financially speaking, just about 
where it was immediately after the 
earthquake. Time, confidently ex- 
pected to heal the hurts of business, 
had failed to do the job. 

Insistent demands for the clearing 
up of the “earthquake bill’ situation 
began to be heard and the Imperial 
Diet undertook the task. During its 
discussions the name of one of the 
banks holding this emergency paper 
was made known to the public. Runs 
commenced on this institution and 
those affiliated with it and in a week 
sixteen had failed. The government 
stepped in with a show of money and 
the panie was halted. But the legis- 
lators had not finished their job. The 
firm of Suzuki & Company, heavy 
Operators in raw materials, owning 
twenty-six subsidiary companies and 
transacting about a fifth of the foreign 
trode of the Empire, had lost heavily 
In the 1920 panic. It had banked with 
a semi-official institution, the Bank 
of Taiwan, and both were involved to 
almost unbelievable sums. The trad- 
Ing losses of Suzuki were somewhere 
in excess of 400 million yen and the 
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guarantee on loans tothe Bank of Taiwan 
and two other banks in Formosa was 
set at 200 millions. The term of these 
advances was set at one year. 

On May 8, 1928, this term expired. 
At that time the Bank of Japan had 
lent 879 million yen on security far 
below its usual standards. Of this 
sum, 191 millions went to the Bank 
of Taiwan and other Formosan banks. 
The remainder was taken in Japan 
Proper. As this is written, (May 20, 
1929) only 50 millions have been re- 
paid. The 191 millions never will be 
repaid. The government has made 
good the loss. 


HE net effect of these loans was Lo 

stop the panic, increase the deposits 
of the sound banks, the trust companies 
and the postal savings—for depos- 
itors took their money from the weak 
banks and placed it with the strong — 
and to throw into the money market 
almost 900 million yen in excess of the 
normal needs of the country. Thus, 
while money rates were rising every- 
where else in the world under the in- 
fluence of the American bull market, 
they were falling in Japan. Before, 
during and immediately after the 1927 
panic, overnight call money ruled at 
about 4.4 per cent. Since then it has 
tended downward. All during 1928 
the lows—the ruling rates except at 
month-ends — ranged between 1.46 and 
2.92 per cent except in May, when an 
all-time low of 1.09 per cent wes 
recorded. 

While cheap money has enabled 
industrial concerns to convert their 
funded debts on exceedingly favorable 


ment. Heavy runs 
commenced on. all 
but the strongest 
banks. Twenty 
more went down in 
short order. The 
government re- 
signed. The panic 
was terminated by 
a voluntary three- 
day bank holiday. 
A twenty-one day 
moratorium and a 


special session of 


the Diet provided 

the official aid which the Privy Council 
had refused. This aid, incidentally, 
took a form which laid the foundation 
for most of the banking and monetary 
difficulties in which the nation now 
finds itself. 

In two special acts the Imperial Diet 
authorized the Bank of Japan to make 
special loans to banks in Japan Proper, 
guaranteeing any consequent losses to 
the extent of 500 million yen. A similar 


terms, the reasons for that cheap 
money have brought about a host of 
problems. Bankers have grown ex- 
ceedingly wary. They have learned 
their lesson. No more will they allow 
high interest rates from doubtful loans 
to lead them into difficulties. Sound 
borrowers can get money cheaply. 
Doubtful borrowers cannot get it at 
all, except from usurious money- 
lenders, who have been known to 
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charge as much as 5 per cent per month. 
Following this policy, big bankers 
prefer to allow their money to lie idle 
rather than take risks. 

They can send it abroad, to be sure, 
but that depresses exchange or in- 
creases the spread between ready and 
forward bills. With approximately 
900 million yen incapable of employ- 
ment in Japan, the pressure upon the 
exchange rate has been tremendous. 
This is the real cause of the weakness 
of the yen. Some of this money has 
gone overseas with 
no strings tied to 
it, but at least 300 
million yen is 
hedged by forward 
bills. The spread 
has risen to more 
than 6 per cent, 
so that the funds 
must be employed 
at better than that 
rate in order to 
yield any profit at 
all. In addition to 
the funds abroad, 
390 millions were 
on deposit in the 
Bank of Japan in 
the middle of May, 
drawing no in- 
terest. This sum 
represents money 
for which the big 
banks and the 
trust companies 
can find no safe 
outlets. 

This brings us to the exchange 
problem and, naturally, to the gold 
embargo placed in operation in 1917. 
When will it be removed? When will 
Japan place itself in position for sound, 
steady, un-artificial progress? Nobody 
seems to know. I have talked with 
most of the leaders of the financial 
world in the past several weeks. With 
each I have spoken of the gold embargo. 
They do not know when it will be re- 
moved. They do not even have reason- 
able bases on which to found their esti- 
mates. All plainlyshow their annoyance 
with the authorities and the vacillation 
which has made possible the present 
situation. All do not agree that the 
embargo could be lifted practicably at 
the present time. Some financial experts 
believe that the country is not yet 
ready to make the move. All agree, 
however, that something should be 
done to clarify the situation, to give 
business some kind of foundation of 
reliable information on which to build. 
This could be done either by setting a 
date for the removal of the embargo — 
perhaps a date one or two years hence 
—or by declaring that the embargo 
would not be lifted for a certain defi- 
nite period of time. 

Five factors must be considered in 
any study of gold embargo removal. 


What would be the effect on the (1) 
government, (2) currency situation, 
(3) big banks, (4) other investors, and 
(5) industrial framework of the nation? 

(1) The government would solve one 
of its most pressing problems, that of 
the specie reserve abroad. This is 
dwindling and, unless more gold is 
shipped, will be wiped out altogether 
by May of 1930. The government 
does not want to ship gold, for that 
merely diminishes the stock in Tokyo 
without aiding toward a real solution 


Mr. Seihin Ikeda 
(left), senior manag- 
ing director of the 
Mitsui Bank, and Mr. 
Manzo Kushida, 
chairman of the 
board of the Mitsu- 
bishi Bank 


of the problem. If it neither ships 
gold nor removes the embargo, how- 
ever, it must buy exchange bills like 
any private buyer. When Japan was 
getting a good many private gold loans 
in 1926 and 1927 the government was 
able to replenish its gold stocks abroad 
by taking over the proceeds of the 
flotations. This source is closed, for 
long term money is cheaper in Tokyo 
than anywhere else in the world. The 
political situation as it affects the gold 
embargo question is too complicated 
for treatment here. Suffice it to say 
that the Tanaka Government came 
into office pledged to inflation but now 
finds that the business world, with 
which it hoped to curry favor by such 
a stand, is almost unanimous in asking 
some final settlement of the embargo 
question. It does not, however, wish 
to take the political responsibility for 
the period of sharp deflation which 
inevitably would follow removal. If 
the public consisted of economists, it 
would have no fear. This seems to be 
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one of the exceedingly rare instances in 
which politicians have wished that the 
public were more intelligent than it is. 

(2) There would be a gold drain if 
the embargo were lifted, but I do not 
believe that it would be serious. How- 
ever, the longer the nation waits, the 
more it has to fear. My figures show 
about 225 million yen available in 
gold and gold bonds in excess of the 
gold now used for specie coverage of 
Bank of Japan notes. A delay of a 
year would wipe out perhaps 150 mil- 
lion yen of this, due to interest and 
other payments abroad which the 
Japanese Government must make. 
In addition to this Japan has 1,064 
million yen. At the end of May, note 
issue was 1,167 million yen, so that 
coverage was 89 per cent, or more than 
double that of 
either the United 
States or England. 
Japan has what 
is known as an 
“elastic limit’ note 
issue system, 
rather than pro- 
portional reserve, 
which obtains in 
the United States. 
The extent of the 
movement of gold 
abroad would de- 
pend upon the 
season of the year. 
If the embargo 
were to be re- 
moved between 
July and Decem- 
ber, there would 
bereason to believe 
that the maximum 
pressure to be an- 
ticipated would be 
below 450 million 
yen. Unless this 
were offset by the establishment 
of a credit abroad, the Bank of 
Japan, official issue organ, would 
lose about 225 million yen of its bank- 
note coverage. This still would be 
ample. It is almost certain, however, 
that the government would wish to set 
up a credit in New York or London. 
Once again the world monetary situ- 
ation enters the picture. When England 
went back to gold it obtained a credit 
on which it paid no interest except on 
such part as was used. Those were 
days of comparatively cheap money, 
when J. P. Morgan & Company knew 
that they could get what they wanted 
at short notice. Now, with floating 
money in New York just as likely to 
cost 20 per cent as 7, 8, or 9, such an 
arrangement would be difficult and 
costly. This is one of the reasons for 
delay. 

(3) The big banks would lose on 
their unhedged investments abroad 


and on bonds held in Japan, due to the F- 


rise in money rates which would be 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Daily Operations of 
the Federal Reserve's 
Leased Wire System and 
Gold Settlement Fund 


By Ivan Wright 


Department of Economics, University of Illinois 


HE gold settlement fund and the 

leased wire system of the Federal 

Reserve banks have become the 
keystones of the Federal Reserve 
System, despite the fact that they 
were not definitely provided for in the 
original terms of the law. But, wisely, 
Congress gave the board broad powers, 
authorizing it to develop such a 
clearance and collection system as the 
work required. 

This gold settlement fund is a 
common fund established by the 
Federal Reserve Board now held by the 
Treasurer of the United States for the 
Federal Reserve banks and the Federal 
Reserve agents. Each bank or agent 
owns a part of the fund, and the 
respective proportion is represented by 
entries on the books of the respective 
Federal Reserve banks and Federal 
Reserve agents, with similar entries on 
the books maintained by the Federal 
Reserve Board. The debit balance 
shown by the books of the Federal 
Reserve Bank for the bank itself, or 
its Federal Reserve agent, is of course 
evidenced by a credit balance of the 
same amount on the books of the 
board. The sum total of all the credit 
balances on the books of the board is at 
all times equal to the total amount of 
the fund. 

The cash items, consisting mainly of 
checks drawn upon banks, are received 
by each Federal Reserve Bank acting 
as collecting agent from many different 
sources, such as the member banks in 
the respective Federal Reserve district; 
‘Treasury of the United States, and 
collectors of internal revenue in the 
district; the other Federal Reserve 
banks, and from member banks in 
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other Federal Reserve districts for the 
account of their reserve banks. 

In the case of checks from member 
banks, the United States Treasury and 
collectors of internal revenue; the items 
may be drawn upon the Federal Re- 
serve Bank itself, or member banks, 
or par non-member banks in the dis- 
trict, or other Federal Reserve banks, 
or members and par non-members in 
other Federal Reserve districts, or upon 
the Treasury of the United States. 

In the case of cash items received 
from other Federal Reserve districts 
and member banks in other Federal 
Reserve districts, they may consist 
only of checks drawn upon the Federal 
Reserve Bank itself, or upon members 
or non-par members in its own Federal 
Reserve district. 

The cash items received by a Federal 
Reserve Bank from its own members or 
from collectors of internal revenue are 
for immediate credit if drawn upon the 
Federal Reserve Bank itself, the Treas- 
ury of the United States, or upon the 
member banks located in the same city 
and received in time to be cleared on 
the day of receipt. 

Any other items received by the 
Reserve Bank from its own members or 
from collectors of internal revenue 
drawn as described above, are received 
for deferred credit according to the 
published time schedule for collection 
by the Federal Reserve banks. 

These technical facts, of course, do 
not affect the daily settlements be- 
tween Federal Reserve banks them- 
selves. Checks from member banks in 


the district of the respective Federal - 


Reserve Bank or collectors of internal 
revenue for the credit of the United 


Called ‘‘the financial stabilizing center of the United States""—the 
Federa 


1 Reserve Bank of New York 


States Treasury to be paid in other 
districts, are received for deferred pay- 
ment according to the time schedule of 
collection. These items are immedi- 
ately forwarded to the proper Reserve 
bank or branch, and are entered in the 
deferred debt account, and then entered 
into the settlement between the Federal 
Reserve banks when collected. Each 
item forwarded is represented by a 
deferred debt ticket and the maturity 
is noted on the ticket and the ticket 
filed according to the due date. 

The items received by one Reserve 
bank from other Reserve banks, or 
from member banks in other districts 
for the credit of their respective Re- 
serve banks, whether for immediate or 
deferred credit, are credited to a 
deferred credit account, according to 
the published time schedule. Im- 
mediate credit items are, of course, 
taken out on the same day. All items 
of the same maturity at one time are 
represented by a deferred credit ticket 
showing date of maturity of the items. 


‘THE work of settlement is fully de- 

scribed by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, Virginia, in its able and 
concise studies prepared for college 
classes in banking and economics. 
Letter No. 8 presents an actual settle- 
ment as follows: 

*““At the close of business each day, 
the Federal Reserve Bank assembles 
all tickets representing all the items due 
to other Federal Reserve banks or 
clearing branches on that day. These 
tickets are assorted according to the 
banks and branches to which the 
amounts are due; they are footed up 
in each case, and from the totals so 
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obtained, a telegram is made up and 
sent to the Federal Reserve Board ad- 
vising the total amount due by the 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch 
sending the telegram to each other 
Federal Reserve Bank or clearing 
branch named in the telegram, the 
total of all the amounts being the last 
item in the telegram. The following is 
a skeleton copy of such a telegram as 
would be sent by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond in which the 


JB (Omaha) Amount 
K (Dallas) Amount 
KA (El Paso) Amount 
KB (Houston) Amount 
L, (San Francisco) Amount 
LA (Seattle) Amount 
LB (Spokane) Amount 
LA, (Portland) Amount 
LD (Salt Lake) Amount 
LE (Los Angeles) Amount 


Tolal - - - - - - - 


“Upon receipt of such a telegram 
from each Federal Reserve Bank and 
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obtained as by adding the last column 
vertically. The total payments taken 
from the last vertical column on the 
right are then entered on a horizonta! 
line directly under the total amounts 
due each Federal Reserve Bank, and 
in the two horizontal lines below this 
line the gain or loss for each Federa!| 
Reserve Bank is calculated. The tota|! 
gain for all banks, of course, balances 
the total loss for all banks. 

“In the description, we have men- 
tioned only the names of the Federa! 
Reserve banks. As a matter of course, 
in actual operation the checkerboard 
table used by the settling agent of the 
board must contain columns and lines 
for all settling branches, as well as for 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks. 

“Upon completing the settlement, 
the settling agent, on the part of the 
board, then dispatches to each Federal! 
Reserve Bank and settling branch « 
telegram advising the Federal Reserve 
Bank or branch the result of the settle- 
ment. In these telegrams, as in the 
telegrams already described, the name 
of the paying Federal Reserve Bank or 
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amounts are omitted. It will be ob- 
served that the name of each Federal 
Reserve Bank is designated by its 
assigned letter, (A) Boston, (B) New 
York, (C) Philadelphia, etc. Each 
clearing branch is designated by the 
letter of the parent bank together with 
the letter A, B, C, D, or E, these 
second letters being assigned in the 
order in which the branches were 
opened for business by the parent bank. 


OUTGOING GOLD SETTLEMENT 
FUND CLEARING TELEGRAM 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 


The Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Code word (indicating Gold Settlement 
Fund clearing telegram). 


A (Boston) Amount 
B (New York Amount 
(Philadelphia) Amount 
D (Cleveland) Amount 
EA (Baltimore) Amount 
(Atlanta) Amount 
FA (New Orleans) Amount 
G ( Chicago) Amount 
GA (Detroit) Amount 
H (St. Louis) Amount 
HA (Little Rock) Amount 
HB (Louisville) Amount 
HC (Memphis) Amount 
I (Minneapolis) Amount 
IA (Helena) Amount 
J (Kansas City) Amount 
JA (Denver) Amount 


clearing branch, the settling 
agent appointed by the Federal 
Reserve Board makes up a 
settling sheet, arranged like a 
checkerboard, the names of 
the Federal Reserve banks 
appearing in regular order at 
the head of the vertical col- 
umns and in the same order 
on the left-hand side of the 
horizontal columns. For ex- 
ample, the amounts reported 


as due by the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Boston are entered 
in the first horizontal column, each 
respective amount being placed in 
the column headed with the name of 
the Federal Reserve Bank to which 
the reported amount is due, and in 
the last column to the right the total 
amount due by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston is entered. The 
amounts reported by each Federal 
Reserve Bank are entered in like 
manner, on the line opposite the 
name of that Federal Reserve Bank. 
The totals obtained by adding each 
column vertically will, of course, 
indicate the total amount due to 
the Federal Reserve Bank whose 
name appears at the head of the 
column; and adding this total line 
across, the same grand total will be 


SAN FRANCISCO 
branch is indicated by one letter in the 
case of a Federal Reserve Bank or by 
two letters in the case of a branch. 


INCOMING GOLD SETTLEMENT 
FUND CLEARING TELEGRAM 
To The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond 


Code word (indicating ““Tour balance in 
fund at close of operations of previous 
day’’). 


Code word (indicating clearing telegram). 


A (Boston) Amount 
B (New York) Amount 
C (Philadelphia) Amount 
D (Cleveland) Amount 
EA (Baltimore) Amount 
F (Atlanta) Amount 
FA (New Orleans) Amount 
G (Chicago) Amount 
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GA (Detroit) Amount 
H (St. Louis) Amount 
HA (Little Rock) Amount 
HB (Louisville) Amount 
HC (Memphis) Amount 
I (Minneapolis) Amount 
IA (Helena) Amount 
J (Kansas City) Amount 
JA (Denver) Amount 
JB (Omaha) Amount 
K (Dallas) Amount 
KA (El Paso) Amount 
KB (Houston) Amount 
L (San Francisco) Amount 
LA (Seattle) Amount 
LB (Spokane) Amount 
Lo (Portland) Amount 
LD (Salt Lake) Amount 
LE (Los Angeles) Amount 


Total Gain or Loss - - 


In the books of the Federal Reserve 
Board covering the operations of the 
Gold Settlement Fund, there is an 
account kept for each Federal Reserve 
Bank, but no accounts are kept for the 
settling branches. The amounts re- 
ported by the branches are charged to 
the Gold Settlement Fund account of 
the parent bank, and the amounts due 
to the settling branches are, in like 


indicated debits cleared are not, how- 
ever, removed from the current file 
until mail advices are received from the 
other Federal Reserve banks and 
clearing branches, giving in each case a 
complete list of the items covered by 
the day’s payments reported by these 
banks and branches to the Federal 
Reserve Board by wire. Such advices 
are, of course, forwarded by each 
Federal Reserve Bank and settling 
branch at the time the telegram is 


Nineteen 


practical operations, and the bank is 
just as well off in the long run as 
though it had received full information 
at the time. 

Since the plan by which the result of 
the daily settlement is included by 
each Federal Reserve bank in the state- 
ment of the same day, all transactions 
between Reserve banks are included in 
the daily settlement except rediscount 
transactions between Federal Reserve 
banks; special transfers by one Federal 


} 


geen er 


made up and dispatched to 
the Federal Reserve Board, 
for the purpose of effecting 
settlement.” 

The books of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, having in every 
other way been completed at 
the close of the day, are kept 
open for the closing entries 
involved in the daily settle- 
ment. Upon the receipt of 
advice from the Federal 


CHICAGO 

manner, credited to the account of the 
parent bank. 

_ “Upon receipt of the telegram show- 
ing the result of the day’s clearings, 
the Federal Reserve Bank charges its 
appropriate deferred credit account 
and credits the Gold Settlement Fund 
with the amounts reported by it to 
the board (in the telegram of the 
previous day), and, of course, takes 
out of the current file the credit tickets 
from which the figures in the telegram 
dispatched by it have been made up. 
[t also charges its Gold Settlement Fund 
‘ccount by the total amount of the 
credit received, in accordance with the 
telecram from the board, and credits 
this amount to its deferred debit 
account. The tickets representing the 


Reserve Board early the next 
morning, these entries are 
made as of the previous day and 
the books immediately closed. 

As is observed, settlements are made 
on the basis of all matured credits, and 
not between Federal Reserve banks. 
Consequently, a delay which may occur 
in the mails, or otherwise, means that 
a sending bank will be paid later than 
expected, but this does not cause any 
confusion. While each bank receives 
payment each day for items due it by 
other Reserve banks or branches, it is 
necessary at times for the bank re- 
ceiving credit to wait several days for 
the detailed list of items making up the 
credit before it is able to match up the 
credit received against the exact items 
held in its transfer credit account. 
But this in no way interferes with the 
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Reserve bank to another for the ac- 
count of the Treasury Department; 
settlements between Federal Reserve 
banks for Federal Reserve notes paid 
by one bank and forwarded to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of issue or the 
Treasury Department. 


BVERY day each Reserve bank or 
branch ships all fit notes of other 
Federal Reserve banks which have 
been received by it to the bank of issue 
at the same time all unfit notes are 
shipped to the United States Treasury 
for the account of the bank of issue. 
All advices on such shipments are 
made by wire, using the same forms 
described in connection with the regular 
Gold Settlement Fund transactions. 
Because it is late in the day in 
Washington when western banks and 
branches send their telegrams to the 
Federal Reserve Board, on the next 
business day the settling agent of the 
board makes a special settlement of 
Federal Reserve notes in transit and, 
by wire, advises each bank of the 
amount of fit notes shipped to it by 
other banks and branches and the 
amount of unfit notes sent to the board 
for each bank’s respective account, and 
the proper entries are made upon the 
books of the Federal Reserve Board for 


(Continued on page 56) 
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HEN is your merger going to 
be completed?” ‘What are 
you going to call the new bank?” 
“Who will be president?” ‘“‘What is 
causing all these banks to merge?” 
Those are questions of the populace 
that are asked constantly from the 
time of the first announcement of a 
consolidation. The best way to answer 
them is through paid preliminary ad- 
vertising. 

The Mercantile Trust Company and 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis have united to form the greater 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company —at home now in the classic 
gray granite building of the Mer- 
cantile. John G. Lonsdale is president 
of the new institution and George W. 
Wilson is chairman of the board. 

A bank merger often is_ long- 
anticipated, and then quite suddenly 
completed. Midway between the dates 
of our announcement in January and 
the consummation on May 20 the 
advertising committee recommended 
to the merger committee that this 
consolidation be advertised weeks in 
advance of the date set for the open- 
ing, and that all other advertising of 
both institutions, except for invest- 
ment listings, etc., be discontinued 
during that time. Promptly the 
recommendation was accepted and 
preparation was begun. 

A V-shaped layout was decided upon 
for all the newspaper advertisements, 
because it afforded an opportunity to 
trace the personalities of two banks 


United 


OnMay 20two names that have made 

; history in mid-west financial circles 
were joined to createanew name,a 
union of the two, which will # 
carry on with greater capacity bile Pp 
the ideals and services of the JMG 

two. On May20 the National 
Bankof Commerce inSt.Louis 
and the Mercantile Trust 
Company were united 


Stands for Consolidation 


The V-shaped layout 
afforded an oppor- 
tunity to trace the 
rsonalities of two 
anks and blend 
them into the new 
name and building 
illustration 


Advance Notice of a Merger 


By Alice Davis 


and blend them into the new name and 
building illustration which were used 
at the bottom. Street car and bill- 


) Uniting for Greater Service 
wo rivers flow along the: separate 
\ charmels nats up to a certain lomit of size and ¢ t the waters 
So the two nvers carry ther slapping, the itatie therr 
na mighty 


channels 


Then the tw rs 
All of the 


Commerce 


board designs 
V-shaped form painted in brilliant blue, 
red and yellow, with floods of light on 
the signature and picture of the new 


followed the same 


institution. In all of these we flashed 
the brief clear message: “Uniting for 
Greater Service.’ 

However, when the time to start 
advertising arrived, the counsel was in 
Washington on some errand, and de- 
lays of one sort and another presented 
themselves. Meanwhile our advertise- 
ments lay upon the shelf. The time 
crept by very slowly until it narrowed 
to a single week. Then our thunder 
was all released at once and the adver- 
tising messages which follow, were let 
Joose upon an unsuspecting public in 
rapid-fire succession. 

I remember still with what pride I 
bought the morning paper on Monday, 
and sitting on a high stool at Harveys, 
unmindful of breakfast, read this epic 
story on the back page: 

“On May 20 two names that have 
made history in St. Louis financial 
circles will join to create a new name, 
a union of the two, which will carry on 
with greater capacity the ideals and 
service of the two . . . . Now aninsti- 
tution old in experience and ideals but 
new in equipment and ideas will occupy 
the block-long building at Eighth, 
Locust, St. Charles, in the center of 
the business and shopping district. A 
bank strong in capital and great in 
resources will advance the financial 
position of the Middle West, and help 
St. Louis grow as a power in national 
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finance. A bank diversified in‘ useful- 
ness will serve the city that helped to 
build it while its forerunners were 
helping to build the city. Now, in 
answer to the ever greater demand for 
banking service, St. Louis gives to the 
nation —a greater bank.” 

On Tuesday this series, which was 
used in all four daily papers, got under 
way with number two, entitled, ‘““The 
Resources,” part of which follows: 

“The tractor supplants the plow. 
The horse yields to the machine. The 
steam shovel displaces antiquated 


under one roof, in one giant financial 
institution which will be big enough to 
serve any ... . strong enough to pro- 
tect all... . but will not lose its 
touch of personal service, because, 
great in size and service as it will be, 
it will still be run by people who like 
home, and springtime, and children 
. and are human beings ..... 

like the customers they serve.” 
And this! There is great logic for 


““Two rivers flow along their separate 
channels. Boats up to a certain limit 
of size and draft ply the 


waters. So the two rivers 


carry their shipping, within 
the limitations of their 
channels. 

“*Then the two rivers meet 
and form a mighty- con- 
course of trade. All of the 
shipping of the two tribu- 
taries is carried, and added 
to it are the barge fleets 
and packets of deeper draft 
that could not navigate the 
smaller streams. The river 
that is made of two rivers 
is more than twice as use- 
ful as an artery of trans- 
portation. 
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“On Monday, May 20, the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company and the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce will unite for 
greater service . . . . and thenceforth 
bear the name of . .MERCANTILE- 
COMMERCE BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY.” 

That appeared on Friday and was 
the last word in our preliminary news- 
paper campaign. 


MAY 20, opening day, was the auspi- 
cious time selected to make known 
the names of officers and directors. 
Departing from the V-shaped layout, 
we used the names in columns along 
the side and set a message, brief but 
clear, beneath a bright new picture of 
the bank: 

“United Now for Greater Service 

. Now the resources, departments, 
and personnel of both banks are to- 
gether in the convenient block-long 
building at Locust, Eighth, St. Charles 
—creating an institution which is truly 
‘large enough to serve any, and strong 
enough to protect all’ ”’ 

Losing no time, we published on the 
second day a statement of condition as 
of close of business May 20, and that 
perhaps would be the climax to my 
story, if it could be honored with 


methods of digging. New ways are 
devised to handle needs and conditions 
of affairs that existed before the new 
ways were invented. That is progress. 

“The trend in the past few years has 
been toward consolidation of business 
organizations, in the interest of greater 
volume, less profit per unit, more units, 
and the resulting greater profit per 
year. Few indeed are the lines of busi- 
ness that have not felt this urge to 
merge. The natural result has been 
larger corporations doing business on a 
larger scale, and requiring a greater 
financial service. This condition of 
affairs came to exist. The consolida- 
tion of banks was the method devised 
to meet it. That is progress.” 

Next came ““The Departments,” then 
“The Personnel,” then the running 
head “Uniting for Greater Service” 
was brought into greater prominence 
on the last of the series where two 
rivers are shown to flow along this 
\-shaped course and unite below. 

It is as impossible for me to refrain 
from quoting from this copy as it 
would be for me to stop writing now 
on the back of these obsolete letter- 
heads, marked ‘‘Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany.” I quote from “The Personnel.” 

“The combined experience of the 
working forces of two big banks will be 
al the call of old and new patrons, 


Poster and billboard 


‘““Two banks give their separate serv- 
ices. Businesses up to a certain size 
and peak of financial requirements, 
limited by the facilities of each bank, 
are served. So the two banks fill the 
needs of patrons, within the limitations 
of their resources, proportions, and 
equipment. 

-“*Then the two banks unite, and form 
a mighty factor in the world of finance. 
All of the old patrons are served as 
before, and new ones find in the en- 
larged ability and capacity the financial 
service they require. The small saver 
is welcome and is protected by greater 
resources, while the giant corporation 
finds the answer to its needs in the 
giant financial institution. The bank 


that is made of two banks is more than . 


twice as useful to its city, state, and 
nation. 


having a climax. But there was still 
a separate investment unit to announce 
under the name of ‘Mercantile- 
Commerce Company,” and, that being 
done, the aforesaid investment com- 
pany straightway announced on the 
second day of its existence a new 
million dollar bond issue. Who can 
say that merging two banks is not a 
great adventure? 

Hundreds of employees wandered 
about on Saturday, moving day —or 
came down Sunday, to find their new 
places. Monday, tired but smiling, 
they gazed speechless with awe, at the 
spectacle of a shining marble corridor 
riotous with beautiful, sweet-smelling 
flowers. The thousands of clients and 
friends who came in on opening day 
were as thrilled with the majesty of the 
scene as we were. In acknowledgment 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Stop Payment’ 


Reasons Behind the Routine 
of Filling the Order—as 


Practiced in 


Minneapolis 


cBy Thomas J. Malone 


HREE reasons, as all bankers 

know, account for most of the 

requests for that hair-graying 
bugaboo of bank tellers and book- 
keepers—stop payment of checks. 
They are loss, theft, and dispute over 
business deals. Stop-pay routine of a 
number of Minneapolis banks dis- 
closes some interesting differences. 

More than 90 per cent of stop 
orders are said to be due to lost checks. 
There is that story, on the way to 
becoming classic, of the woman who 
rushed to a teller’s window and asked 
payment stopped on a check which she 
said she had placed in her handbag, 
and then lost the handbag. Later in 
. the day, she canceled the stop, having 
discovered that she had left the 
handbag at home that morning. 

Stolen checks, while few in com- 
parison with the number of checks 
drawn, are more common than the 
public supposes; and filching them 
from letters in the mails, one is told, is 
not the least frequent of the methods 
of stealing. 

Among disputes leading to stop pay- 
ments, those over gambling debts have 
figured largely. There is a considerable 
legal literature, both court decisions 
and statutes, bearing on such paper and 
the haste of receivers and makers to 
be first at drawee banks to cash or stop 
payment. The loosely attached so- 
licitor, likewise, has come in for per- 
haps more than his due of attention as 
a target for stop pays. Many a man 
who has been talked into buying 
something he doesn’t want, or has dis- 
covered misrepresentation of goods or 
doubts the responsibility of their 
sponsor, has called up his bank after- 
ward and stopped payment on the 
check he had given to the persuasive 
solicitor. 

And not infrequently the payee, in- 
stead of presenting that check at the 
bank, has cannily endorsed it over to 
apply on a board bill, thereby making 
the drawer liable, regardless of the 
stop order, to the innocent landlord as 
a “holder in due course!’ 

Of four banks and one trust com- 
pany interviewed in the downtown 


Minneapolis district, three ask the 
depositor, on their stop-payment forms, 
to state his reason for his order, and 
two donot. As the right of a depositor 
to order (not merely ask) payment 
stopped on his unaccepted check is 
conceded, why should a bank ask him 
his reason for so ordering? 

An officer of a bank using a form 
that does not contain such request 
declared that, while the point might 
not be very material, a bank has no 
real right to ask for a stop reason. 
“‘What difference does it make to the 
bank?” he said. “Surely, it doesn’t 
claim any discretion in the matter. 
The bank has no alternative if the 
order is made in proper form and is 
received in time.” 

However, knowing the reason for a 
stop order does serve a purpose in the 
bank, may enable it to further the 
depositor’s interest. The line on the 
stop form is not a mere prying into 
the other fellow’s business. 

“Though our printed form does not 
call for reason,” said a supervising 
clerk, who initials all stops in another 
institution, ““we make a point of asking 
the reason when taking a customer’s 
stop order. And this is why: 

“Theoretically, of course, all stop- 
pays receive equal attention in the 
bank. Yet, in practice, certain stops 
that ‘smell’ of a likelihood of prompt 
presentation of checks, get precedence 
in their reference to tellers and book- 
keepers. 

“An order relating to a lost check 
may not seem so pressing because of 
uncertainty of its having been found; 
but one relating to a stolen check or a 
check issued in a transaction resulting 
in controversy, often will lead us to 
telephone the bookkeeper for an im- 
mediate checkup and to send the 
written notice around for the teller 
that he may initial ahead of ‘stops’ 
received earlier. That is the inside 
reason for asking why of the customer, 
and it is a good reason. It is in his 
behalf.” 

While it is a depositor’s legal right 
to order payment stopped, the right 
may be waived by the terms of his stop 
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PM. 
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to METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 


Time 
Please Stop Payment on Original Check 
No Dated Pai 


issued to 


for for the following reason: 


notice or the form he signs. One of the 
five institutions being considered has 
this line in its form: ‘We ask this as a 
courtesy only and hereby release you 
from all liability in case of payment or 
non-payment.” The law, apparently, 
is that a depositor has no complaint if, 
having admitted that his act is based 
on courtesy rather than right, the bank 
is relieved of liability in case of pay- 
ment over the order. 


[N a large bank, receiving twenty or 

thirty, or more, stop orders daily and 
having several hundred stops con- 
stantly on tellers’ “quick” lists, it is 
humanly impossible to keep track 
of all. 

Tellers rely a good deal on the 
good faith of endorsers. If or when a 
stop-pay slips by them, they get in 
touch with the endorser and he 
generally reimburses the bank without 
afuss. “Customers are decent in such 
matters, as a rule,” said an auditor, 
“or else they want to stand well with 
their bank.” 

In states, like Minnesota, which do 
not require written notice to stop pay- 
ment, banks —unless having a rule of 
their own to that effect —usually ask 
confirmation by letter of a telephoned 
or telegraphed stop order. One of the 


banks herein referred to makes a 
practice of sending out its regular 
printed form to be filled in by a 
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depositor who has wired in for a stop. 
Another Minneapolis bank seeks to 
keep down its live stop lists by asking 
a depositor, two or three weeks after 
taking his stop, whether he wants it 
continued in force—because it is a 
failing of many bank customers not to 
direct cancellation at the bank after 
the reason for the ban has been re- 
moved. By its initiative, this bank 
cuts down the items on its stop lists, 
thus relieving the strain on tellers. 

A somewhat similar end is sought by 
statutes in several states which set a 
time limit —ninety days, in most cases 
—beyond which a stop order auto- 
matically expires unless renewed. 

The widespread practice among 
hotels, drug stores and corner groceries 
of accepting or cashing checks for cus- 
tomers, bears on the unique status of a 
holder in due course (‘bona fide holder 
for value without notice’) as regards 
checks taken in on which there are 
stop orders. In many of the checks 
in consideration, the presenter is the 
payee, not the drawer. As such, he 
endorses in presenting the check. While 
a stop order against such a check 
might be effective so far as the drawee 
bank is concerned, the drawer would 
be liable to the holder and the latter 
could recover in an action. 

Minneapolis has several retail stores 
and other agencies that conduct check- 
cashing services for the general public, 
their yearly volume of checkscashed run- 
ning into millions of dollars. The man- 
ager of one of these services threw light 
onthisphaseofstopped-paymentchecks. 


NOTICE TO STOP PAYMENT 


lis, Minn., 192__ 
THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
Please stop payment of check 
Drawn by 
Number 
Payable to 
I hereby release you from any liability in case of payment or 
non-payment of above described check. 


Date For $ 


NOTICE TO CANCEL ABOVE STOP PAYMENT ORDER 


lis, Minn., 192__ 


THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
You may disregard instructions given to stop payment of 
check described above. 


Form 


STOp PAYMENT ORDER 


Dax 
THE MIDLAND NATIONAL BANK ; 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Ple. 
ase STOP PAYMENT our Check No, 

dated 

the onder of 

for the following Teason: 

Th 

Statements of our account rendered 
ate been examined and we find 


find this check has 
w. 
Sask as ony and “P to that dave 
ase of Payment or non -paymeng release sou from all 


DUPL: 
ICATE CHECK HAS BEEN IssvEp, 
Yes 


banks,” he said, “quite properly 
shoot back to us all checks we send 
them on which they have stop orders. 
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That’s routine. We recognize that a 
bank has no obligation to any holder 
of an unaccepted or uncertified check 
on it. It is up to us to fall back on the 
drawers. 

“Most of the checks we cash are 
payroll checks, presented by employees 
of local firms. We call up a firm and 
explain. We have ceased to marvel at 
the number of check drawers who think 
we have no recourse just because they 
stopped payment at their bank. They 
explain that the check was issued by 
mistake, that it was this or that. We 
state that we accepted it in good faith, 
that the law protects us in the matter. 
If we can not make a voluntary settle- 
ment, all we need do is ask for a court 
order against the drawer. We get it, 
but it is seldom necessary.” 


“THERE is more to this, as a bank man 

pointed out. If a bank were to accept 
a check from a holder in due course in 
disregard of a stop order against it, 
the bank would not be liable to its 
depositor, the drawer. It seems the 
law views it this way: Suppose the 
drawee bank refuses, as in fact it 
usually does, to honor an estopped 
check presented by a holder in due 
course; the drawer will then be liable 
in an action by the holder—in other 
words, will have to pay him; that being 
the case, the drawer stands no loss if 
the bank pays despite the stop. Hence, 
the bank in such circumstance is not 
liable to the depositor for such pay- 
ment, and justice is accorded to all 
parties. 


© The Unprofitables—in the Country 


ANKERS are discussing the prob- 
Bien of the unprofitable account 

and the merits of the service 
charge as applied to accounts of this 
nature. 

The service charge may be ideal in 
certain localities, but the idea is en- 
tirely unsuited in other localities. The 
small bank, otherwise known as the 
country bank, is in no position to make 
a service charge. Yet these small 
banks are bothered with these so-called 
unprofitable accounts in as large if 
not larger degree than the larger banks. 

Every small bank hasthose depositors 
who regularly make deposits merely to 
cover checks which they anticipate 
issuing, or in some cases to cover 
checks which are actually already 
issued. These depositors are of the 
class who never keep any record of 
their transactions, and as a result are 
constantly worrying the banker with 
such requests as: What is my balance? 
Is there a check for one dollar in 


cBy A. W. Charlton 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, 
Jerome, Pa. 


against my account? Will you balance 
my account to-day? May I have a 
new check book? Perhaps the larger 
banks have the same trouble. 

Depositors of this nature are those 
who should really pay a service charge. 
But, how to go about instituting such 
a charge? ; 

Suppose these depositors were met 
with the information that a new check 
book will cost them twenty-five. cents, 
or any amount which will cover: the 
cost, and likewise a certain fixed 
charge when their pass books are 
balanced. 

Such a procedure would doubtless 
drive some of these depositors away 
from the bank, but they are undesir- 
ables in the first place, so why not? 


The fundamental idea of such 
charges is the same as the service 
charge —not to increase the revenue of 
the bank, but to offset those expenses 
arising from unprofitable transactions. 

Such a schedule of fixed charges 
could be readily adapted by all of the 
small banks in a community, and by 
working in close harmony with each 
other, this form of business could be 
greatly decreased. 

The unprofitable account is divided 
into two classes, those depositors who 
are acting in perfectly good faith and 
those who are aware of the trouble to 
which they are putting the bank. It 
is only this latter class who should be 
charged, and such a system of charges 
as outlined would affect only this class, 
as the former class do not as a rule 
cause as much trouble. . 

The system as outlined is, in the 


-writer’s opinion, much better suited 


than a system based on a minimum 
average balance. 
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Grocers Hall, where the bank conducted business until 1724, and (on the right) as the bank looked at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 


“The Old Lady,” Established as “A Lame Ex- 
pedient” and Now a National Institution 


the Bank of England “No existing 

bank can boast a history so long, 
so continuous and so distinguished!’ 
One may well add the word romantic, 
for one of the characteristics of ro- 
mance is unexpectedness and the future 
role of the bank was certainly never 
anticipated at the time of its founda- 
tion. Like many institutions in English 
life, it rose rather by accident than 
design. One could name such insti- 
tutions in many spheres but in the 
realm of business alone, the London 
Stock Exchange and Lloyds at once 
spring to mind. 

It is clearly obvious to what extent 
the formation of the bank was an 
accident when it is mentioned that 
even a few years previously the 
government of the day had definitely 
stated that it could see no justification 
for the foundation of a national bank. 
It had been led to this expression of 
opinion by the agitation of the leading 
merchants who, with characteristic 
business foresight, realized that trade 
could prosper only if currency were 
improved and controlled. The real 
director of this agitation was William 
Paterson, a Scot. He was a man of 
tireless energy whose vision wandered 
from currency to colonization in far 
Panama. Yet with all his restlessness, 
his economic views were highly re- 
garded even by men of more stable 
temperament. 

Where government opinion did not 
lead, State necessities at last arrived. 


A known historian says of 


cBy Roy Hopkins 


Formerly Assistant Editor of The Economist 


William III had no sooner obtained the 
throne of England than he was in- 
volved in wars with France. Funds for 
the campaigns were urgently needed. 
Paterson himself was disgusted that 
necessity for money should succeed 
where his explanations of economic 
principle had failed. He described the 
reason for the establishment of the 
bank as “a lame expedient.” Never- 
theless he took a leading part in the 


William Paterson. the founder 


arrangement by which the subscribers 
of £1,200,000 capital should advance 
this immediately to the government at 
a rate of interest fixed at 8 per cent per 
annum. In addition £4,000 was paid 
to cover expenses. 

It might well be asked how a bank 
could function when it had already lent 
all its capital. The secret was that the 
bank was given the right to issue and 
circulate notes to the same amount as 
had been advanced to the government. 
The foundation of the bank was not 
considered of sufficient importance to 
justify a separate bill. Leave was 
given for its commencement in a mis- 
cellaneous measure “for granting to 
their Majesties several duties upon 
tonnage of ships and vessels.” Some- 
what disdainfully this great institution 
was referred to — because of its origin — 
as the “Tunnage Bank,” though the 
official title of the body legalized to 
carry on the banking business was, as 
it is today, ‘““The Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England.” 

June 21, 1694, was the date set aside 
for the opening of the books for the 
receipt of subscriptions. Many of 
those who congregated round Mercers’ 
Hall, which was used for the purpose, 
were quite certain that the money 
would never be raised. In ten days, 
however, the money had been promised 
—25 per cent had been paid down —and 
the doubters were silenced. 

The charter of incorporation was 
received by the bank July 27, 1694, and 
on the same date the directors met to 
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Mr. Montagu Norman 

(from a , Gover- 

nor of the ank of 
England 


discuss methods and policy. The next 
matter for consideration was the pro- 
vision of staff. This consisted of 
seventeen clerks whose salaries were 
fixed according to duties at from £50 
to £200 a year. Two doorkeepers 
were, of course, essential and they were 
to be paid £25 a year. Today the staff 
numbers round three thousand. It 
outgrew Mercers’ Hall as soon as 
business began. It repaired to the 
Grocers’ Hall which was quite a modest 
building but ample enough to store the 
first deposits which were placed in a 
small chest no larger than a box sofa. 

Those who had doubted whether the 
capital would be acquired were inter- 
ested enough to scatter rumors harmful 
to the institution. Even the govern- 
ment threatened to establish a land 
bank which would have been a jealous 
and strong rival had the proposal 
matured beyond the opening of the 
books which lacked adequate subscrip- 
tions. Then again in 1696 the govern- 
ment took upon itself the recoining of 
the stock of money and, owing to in- 
adequate arrangements, produced a 
shortage which considerably affected 
the business of the bank. In short, the 
early years did not inspire confidence 
in the future. As has been well said, 
the bank was “‘borne down by jealous 
rivalry; struggling for a precarious 
existence; its notes at a heavy discount; 
without specie to meet the demand of 
its creditors; compelled to advertise for 
defaulters; and actually obliged to cash 
the notes payable on demand in quar- 
terly installments.” 

Thirty-eight years after the com- 
mencement of business the bank moved 
into Threadneedle Street. It occupied 
the site of the house of the first 
Sovernor, Sir John Houblon. The 
building was unpretentious and in no 


way particularly obvious to the eye of 
the passerby. Yet this move had con- 
sequences of no mean order, for it 
provided opportunity for giving a new 
nickname to the bank which has be- 
come known all over the world —‘‘The 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street.” 

The reason for the latter part of the 
title is very obvious, but for long the 
term “Old Lady” has puzzled the 
curious. There is now some measure 
of agreement that it must refer to the 
figure on the bank’s notes. On these 
notes is a medallion and within it is a 
draped figure seated with dignified 
mien, the head uncovered, one hand 
firmly grasping a spear, the other 
holding a sprig. So the figure has sat 
and so appeared for over two hundred 
years and to her, it is suggested, the 
title with its rather inaccurate ad- 
jective refers. 


BY the end of the Eighteenth Century 

business had increased to such an 
extent that the staff, which numbered 
one hundred in 1737, exceeded four 
hundred. <A considerable amount of 
new clerical work was involved in the 
administration of the national debt 
when it was consolidated in 1751. This 
is a task the immensity of which has 
grown with the growth of the debt. It 
involves the payment of dividends, the 
redemption of capital, and the transfer 
of ownership, as well as many other 
activities on behalf of the biggest cus- 
tomer—the Government of Great 
Britain. A few years before the ad- 
ministration of the debt was under- 
taken, the bank experienced an anxious 
period, for the arrival in London of the 
Young Pretender who had landed in 
Scotland was not beyond the realms of 
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possibility. Clients hastened to change 
notes into the less dangerous medium 
of gold, for while the Pretender might 
harm the former, he could not hurt the 
latter. Time was the one way of 
escape for the bank, and to prolong 
the interval as long as possible so as to 
anticipate news of the Pretender’s 
retreat, was the aim in view in paying 
notes in shillings and sixpences. This 
alone would not have saved the situa- 
tion. The bank “was saved from dis- 
aster by the principal merchants and 
traders who, to the number of eleven 
hundred and forty, signed a manifesto 
declaring their confidence in the safety 
of the bank and their determination to 
support its credit by accepting bank 
notes for any sum of money to be paid 
to them, and of making payments in 
the same manner.” Normal business 
conditions again held sway but in 1780 
the staff were displaced by the military 
in anticipation of a determined attack 
by thousands of ruffians who were 
rioting throughout London under the 
leadership of the crazy Lord Gordon. 
The mob determined to attack the 
bank after a number of successful 
burnings and lootings elsewhere. The 
attack on “The Old Lady,” however, 
developed into a fiasco after the shoot- 
ing of several of the intruders who ad- 
vanced no farther than the main 
entrance. 

The bank itself provided the next 
sensation —the suspension of cash pay- 
ments. For some years toward the 
close of the Eighteenth Century the 
government had been making heavy 
money demands for the provision of 
supplies required for the war with 
France. As a result, the stock of 
specie had fallen to about one million 

(Continued on page 51) 


As it will be when present reconstruction is completed 
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Good Will 
Worth? 


E’S been president of a chain 

grocery concern for three years. 

And has made it pay —hand- 
_somely so. 

More stores have been added to the 
chain under his control. Various 
local units of a dozen or so stores have 
been absorbed. The bakery, which 
formerly had been an expense, has 
expanded its lines, shown the men 

behind the counters how to sell their 
home-baked products, and has added 
a large profit to the yearly earnings. 

Things look beautifully simple to his 
organization today. 

“But that first year,” he says with 
a grim smile, “I was worried. 

“You may recall that we took over 
this company when its former owner 
decided to take his profit and retire. 
I was sent here by the bankers who 
bought him out. The price paid seemed 
high, but the business was sound and 
ready for expansion. 

“T’ll never forget that farewell visit 
of the former owner. He said to me, 
“You folks have paid a million dollars 
too much for this business. You can 
charge it up to good will, but you’ll 
never in the world be able to show 
earnings on it. I know! I’ve built 
this business from the ground up, and 
I know exactly what she'll do.’” 

With that cheerful valedictory the 
ex-owner bade farewell. 

And he left the new president badly 
scared. He didn’t know anything 
about chain stores. He hadn’t ever 


built a chain from Store No. 1 to 
Store No. 67 —and hired all the man- 
agers himself. All he knew was organi- 
zation —and men. 


Classifying Some 
Retailers—for the 
Banker’s Benefit 


By Fred B. Barton 


“I found my predecessor had been 
a good picker of men, but no good in 
handling them,” he tells the story. 
“The organization had actually been 
running at slow speed because he 
insisted on approving every detail 
himself. He was such a penny-pincher 
that he wouldn’t let any of his depart- 
ment heads make a move until he 
personally OK’d it. 

“*So the first thing I did was to take 
off the brakes! 

“When the advertising manager 
came to me, that first week, and asked 
if he could order some new handbills for 
an ailing store, I said, ‘Go ahead and 
buy them —aren’t you the head of this 
company’s advertising department?’ 

“For three months every man in this 
office held his breath. They were 
afraid the company would go to smash! 
For the first time in their lives they 
were using their own initiative and 
carrying out their own ideas. The 
brakes were off. 

“When we got that first quarterly 
statement, every one of us breathed 
easier. We had shown a profit, and a 
nice one. Then we began to develop 
a swing and an assurance that has put 
us over the top in wonderful style. 
This year we made more money than 
last year; more then than the year 
before. We’re on our way!” 

That million dollars of good will the 
former owner had collected for, started 
out as an asset on the company’s 
statement. Butit was rapidly whittled 
down; then dropped altogether. The 
new ownership has actually charged 
off that million dollars of water within 
three years. 
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Who wants to be backed 
against a wall and 
coerced into buying? 


HAROLD 
Fivene 


What’s more, it is piling up a surplus 
which now exceeds half a million. 

The former owner is actually sick. 
He feels he sold out too cheap. What 
really was the case, was that he had 
exploited the business to its full limit 
and that the business, while he held it, 
was actually going downhill. The new 
regime has developed men, given train- 
ing to new store managers who have 
grown to be superintendents, and has 
increased stores and sales and profits 
most desirably. 

Along with that has come an attend- 
ant increase in the company’s standing 
in its community. More people are 
willing to trade at its stores. Its good 
will has gone up. 

If the present management wished 
to place a high appraisal on that item 
of good will, it could be figured in mil- 
lions. For the value of a going concern 
in these days is far more than the sum 
of its parts. 


* * 


What is good will? 

An electrical shop across the street 
from my home is featuring a Sacrifice 
Sale, with 25 to 50 per cent reductions. 
It needs customers. It seeks ready 
money through the inducement oi 
special prices. 

Yet twice when a fuse burned out or 
a switch needed replacement in my 
house, that same store handled those 
service calls in such a dilatory and in- 
efficient way that we regretted having 
called them. And when my wile 
recently decided that the old washing 
machine deserved a rest, she didn’t 
patronize that little neighborhood shop 
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for a new one, but went downtown 
to buy. 

Good will is what makes you come 
back to a store a second time. This 
electrical shop hasn’t created that 
feeling. It suffers now because of it. 

Whatever good will may mean in 
dollars and cents value, there seems to 
be no substitute for it. Nor is there 
any short cut, no matter how eagerly 
merchants may seek for one. 

These house-to-house canvassers 
who ring our doorbells to sell us goods 
we don’t want —aren’t they slaughter- 
ing the very friendliness they wish to 
create? Who wants to be backed 
against a wall and coerced into buying? 
Who desires a path beaten across his 
front lawn by unwelcome solicitors? 

Certain things in business are ethi- 
cal; others are not. The customer has 
some rights to his privacy; he ought 
to be allowed to shop around for him- 
self and to buy in peace. But this 
continual circularizing that goes on 
day after day, this calling by telephone 
and in person, this importuning to buy 
—does that create good will? 

Rather, it’s driving customers into 
a hole. 

In the long run the concern that 
moves more slowly and that takes care 
of today’s customers today, will pros- 
per better than the firm that injects 
high pressure methods into its selling. 

A nearby concern sent us last week 
a small package of golf balls. They 
were not invited, were not the result 
of previous correspondence, but were 
merely mailed to us on 
approval. were 
asked to give them con- 
sideration and to buy if 
we could. 

In case we didn’t de- 
sire to buy —as we didn’t 
—we were to return the 
postcard and a_ boy 
would call for the pack- 
age. Which we did. 

Some folks may con- 
sider that the very latest 
thing in retail selling. 
The customer isn’t 
asked even to make up 
his own mind! The store 
suggests a need to him, 
and sends the goods 
along to fill that need. 
What a flattering way 
of handling a customer! 
You tell him in so many 
words that he hasn’t 
brains or initiative 
enough to determine his 
own wants and supply 
them himself. 

What happens to good 
will in that case? The 
same thing that happens 
when a billboard com- 
pany erects an enormous 
sign too close to us for 


comfort. 
never to patronize those advertisers 
again. 

As business grows more and more 
competitive we will come to realize, 
I believe, that good will is exceedingly 


We make up our minds 


important. There are four grocery 
stores in every block awaiting your 
trade and mine. All have the same 
goods and much the same prices. 
Which one shall we patronize? 

We'll go where we feel we are treated 
best. We want courtesy. We want 
an appreciation of our problems and 
our interests. We want to feel that the 
store we favor with our dollars is 
worthy of our patronage. 


PRICE alone doesn’t build permanent 

business. A concern which three 
years ago cut a wide swath with its 
price-cutting, went bankrupt last week. 
The Better Business Bureau had long 
expected it. So had its competitors. 
No firm can advertise short-weight 
cans and loss-leader specials and poor 
quality merchandise indefinitely. This 
store, incidentally, was not a chain 
store but an ambitious and unconscien- 
tious independent. 

As old P. D. Armour used to tell his 
salesmen, “There’s no use trying to 
buy business by giving a customer a 
cigar. For if you get his business with 
one cigar, some other salesman can 
buy it away from you by giving two 
cigars.” 

Business settles down to a race be- 
tween the hare and the _ tortoise. 
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The tailor looked at it, sniffed a little and handed it back 


Twenty-seven 


Smartalecky newcomers try to break 
the rules and show double the speed. 
But in the long run the conservative 
business houses win out. 

You can’t get away from good will. 

Back in my home town, some 20 
years ago, a new undertaker blossomed 
on the scene. He had a handsome 
hearse, a fine team of horses, and a lot 
of new ideas. 

Every afternoon that undertaker 
used to drive his hearse up and down 
our principal streets —all four of them 
—to make people think he was busy. 

The only result he achieved was to 
make people laugh at him. 

When our prominent citizens died 
they continued to entrust their remains 
to the town’s long established mor- 
tician. They wanted a conservative, 
decent, regular kind of a funeral; none 
of these highfaluting affairs. And 
they had their own ideas as to how a 
young fellow, seeking to enter a digni- 
fied line of trade like undertaking, 
should impress himself upon his com- 
munity. 

I’ve seen lots of businesses that an- 
tagonize people just as that undertaker 
did. Others drive customers away 
through discourtesy or lack of interest. 
They just don’t care. To them good 
will means nothing. 

For. example, I found a bow necktie 
in my closet that some one had sent me 
six months ago for a birthday present. 
It’s a good tie, but one inch too long. 
So I took it to a neighborhood tailor 
shop and asked to have it shortened. 

The tailor looked at 
it, sniffed a little, and 
handed it back. 

““We’re not equipped 
to do fine work like 
that,” he said. “Our 
sewing machines have 
such coarse needles that 
we'd ruin the tie. Better 
take it toa dressmaker.” 

I argued that the tie 
was worthless to me in 
its present condition, 
and that since the splic- 
ing would be done in 
the portion that 
wouldn’t show, I wasn’t 
demanding fussy sew- 
ing. But he insisted 
that his shop couldn’t 
do the work. 

My reaction was this: 
“If you fellows can’t or 
won’t bother with a 
little. necktie like this, 
then you’re not work- 
men enough to clean 
and press my clothes.” 

So Ill send future 
suits to some other 
store. My wife, mean- 
while, shortened the tie 
in about ten minutes, 
and I saved a dime or a 

(Continued on page 53) 
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this check cries 


Ler a check alterer but touch the surface of a Todd Greenbac Check 
with acid or ink eradicator and out leap scores of impressions of “Void.” 
The check cancels itself—destroys its value immediately when altera- 
tion is attempted. Every business issuing checks needs such defense for 
funds in transit. 


Todd Greenbac Checks are widely used by banks and businesses as 
much for their attractive, business-like appearance as for the protection 
they provide. These handsome checks are prepared by a secret process 
involving the application of interlocking designs in several colors. In 
their intricate pattern are concealed more than a thousand impressions 
of “Void,” ready to destroy the value of the check the instant alteration 
is attempted. 


Todd Greenbac Checks are the most personal of personalized cur- 
rency. They are made only to individual order, never sold in blank 
sheets. Every step in their manufacture is carefully guarded—every 
sheet of Todd Greenbac paper is registered. Orders are delivered 
under seal to the customer. 

These handsome self-canceling checks already have been recognized 
as fit financial representatives of the most particular modern business. 
They are made only from the highest quality paper. They create an 
immediate impression of distinction. Yet these superior checks cost 
very little more than the ordinary check. Let a Todd representative 
tell you about the Greenbac and demonstrate its self-canceling feature. 
Call the local Todd office or mail the coupon. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, the new Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 
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TODD SYSTEM OF 


The Protectograph elimi- 
nates a large percentage of 
all check frauds by prevent- 
ing raised amounts. The 
Protectograph is made in a 
variety of models, one for 
every check- writing require- 
on riced from $22.50 up. 
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CECK PROTECTION 


Standard forgery bonds cover 
the remaining check fraud 
possibilities—forgery of 
either signature cr endorse- 
ment. Qualified Todd users 
are rated as preferred risks 
and receive standard forgery 
bonds from the General In- 
demnity Corporation of 
America at discounts of from 
25 to 60%. 
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Protectograph Division 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


Name 


Business 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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INTERNATIONAL 

n Russia, saving is a ‘“‘patriotic duty’’— 

savings banks being stamped out in the 

government mint, Moscow, for distribu- 
tion to the citizens 


e Reparations Commission, meeting in Paris, is all smiles as it reaches final agreement for 
the settlement of Germany’s war debt. In the center, holding the paper, is Owen D. Young. 
chairman. In the oval at the left is the seldom photographed J. Pierpont Morgan as he arrived in 
the United States from the Reparations conference—and he doesn’t look so disconsolate himself 


INTERNATIONAL 

reasonably busy day on the Paris 

Bourse—yes, the French are as prone 

to speculate as Americans, British or 
Germans 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-one 


The float, ‘‘Liberty to Independence,”’ 

(cost $70 for doing all these things to the 

car) that represented the First National 

Bank & Trust Company of Freeport, N. Y., 

in the parade which opened ‘Sunset 
Highway” officially 


The Capital State Savings Bank, of Chicago, celebrated Boys’ Week by entertaining the Safety 

Patrols of the Pierce and Trumbull grammar schools. C. A. Christensen, president (shown at 

the right in the picture) is known as ia ano ll of the boys’ patrols in Uptown Chicago’s 
schcol district 


Elected president of the National Association of 

Mutual Savings Banks—Robert Louis Hoguet, 

president of the ere Industrial Savings 
Bank, of New York City 


The ‘Rainy Day’’ again—the First 
Q BEAUTIES ; ‘ State Savings & Trust Company, of 
Indianapolis, gave away silk umbrellas 
with new, $5 (or more) savings accounts, 
the proviso being that the depositor 
maintain a specified balance for a year 
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CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 


IR MAIL and air passenger ser- 

vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great movement of 
population here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western States— 
all these have made Southern Cal- 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the United 
States. 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF LoS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the south- 
ern part of California, with a branch 
system in principal cities from Fresno 
and San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE with 
speeded-up communications over the 
Bank's system. 


The Logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 


SecurRITY-First NATIONAL 
CoMPANY 


«An Investment Company, identical in 
ownership with Security-First National 
Bank. The many offices and 
branches of the Bank, through which 
Security-First National Company 
reaches the investing public, give it 


extraordinary facilities for the sale of 


high-class investment securities. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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A Hold-up—With Observations 


John H. Cunningham 


Cashier, Mechanics National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


T has been suggested to me that I 

attempt to tell how it feels to be in 
a bank hold-up, that is on the “‘deliver- 
ing” and not on the “receiving” end. 

I hesitate to do this, because I was 
not in the bank when the attack was 
made. As Surveyor of the Port at 
Baltimore I was in my office there when 
it happened. I do not know whether 
to be glad or sorry that such was the 
case. 

I entered the Farmers & Mechanics 
National Bank of Westminster, Md., in 
1885, being attracted by the oppor- 
tunity, at the age of eighteen, to be- 
come the second man in that institu- 
tion. 

Perhaps I should explain the total 


force at that time consisted of two. 


persons, my father as cashier and my- 
self as clerk and general utility man, 
with the privilege of attending to the 
stove and sweeping up the old zinc- 
covered floor. And the compensation, 
$25 per month, was quite satisfactory 
then, and remained so for seven or 
eight years. I am wondering if I did 
not get as much enjoyment out of my 
work and my life under those condi- 
tions as the average young man, who 
now starts out with double, triple or 
quadruple the amount I received. 

Since that time, for forty-four years 
I have been almost daily wondering 
what I would do at the command of 
“hands up,”’ how I would act, how feel. 
And even now I am unable to answer. 
But with the hope that a brief nar- 
rative of the facts, a simple story of 
the hold-up, may be of benefit, I have 
written down the main items that im- 
pressed me and beg to pass them on 
to you. 

A few minutes after 11 o’clock on 
the morning of April 5 three young 
men came rapidly into the lobby of the 
bank, the leader, Whitmore, shouting 
“Stick ’em Our three employees 
were covered by guns and told to stand 
where they were and not move. One 
of the robbers, Minners, started to 
climb over the counter and glass par- 
tition, first trying to raise the grating 
in front of the teller’s window. It 
stuck and he evidently then saw the 
door at the right end of our semi- 
circular counters and swiftly came 
around behind that way, one of the 
others following him, while the third, 
Byers, stood guard at the front door. 
One of these behind the counter said 
to him “plug the first one who comes 
in.” This, I think, was said more for 
the effect on our employees than a 
command to be carried out. For it is 


reasonable to suppose if any customers 
had come in, they would have been 
covered and lined up against the wall. 
But that is not certain. These miser- 
able creatures, “hopped” up as they 
usually are with dope, are not account- 
able for their actions. At least there is 
no certainty of telling what they might 
or might not do. And I thank a 
Merciful God that no one came in the 
bank while they were at work, to be 
subject to the risk, with possible loss 
of life. 

Without the loss of a minute these 
two bandits herded our employees into 
a small side room where the posting 
machines are kept, with their faces 
to the wall. Our teller, Mr. Geiman, 
was near a window, of which there are 
two in the room, and a crisp command 
“get away from that window” was 
promptly obeyed and no questions 
asked. 

One man, Minners, stood guard 
over these three while the other, Whit- 
more, went around and into the vault. 
We have a large Corliss safe in the 
vault, in which our money and valu- 
ables are kept. It has three compart- 
ments, protected by metal doors, with 
a single combination to each. The two 
upper doors were open and _ after 
Whitmore emptied them of the cur- 
rency, he found he could not get the 
lower one open. He came around to 
the posting room and said “‘one of you 
come here and open the safe, you with 
the glasses on’’ —our assistant cashier, 
Mr. Shunk. These two went back into 
the vault and Mr. Shunk opened the 
compartment. The single combination 
is quite simple to operate, but the 
strain and mental panic under which 
he labored at the moment and the 
haste necessary that he accomplish it 
without fumbling, is a tribute to Mr. 
Shunk’s calm and very good judgment. 
For then it was that the man —God 
save the mark—on guard said, “For 
God’s sake hurry.” 

In opening this compartment Mr. 
Shunk said “‘there is nothing but silver 
in there” and the bandit, picking up a 
sack and feeling it, disgustedly threw 
it on the floor. If he had looked a little 
closer he would have found a sack of 
gold, about $1,500. He then turned to 
Mr. Shunk and said “‘get me a grip.” 
Mr. Shunk told him we did not have a 
grip. “I said get me a grip.” Mr. 
Shunk again told him we did not have 
a grip but that there were money sacks 
in a drawer outside. That was the 
most critical time of all to him, Mr. 
Shunk said, because he could not obey 
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provides Six-Cylinder Power 
Speed and Smoothness 


Meeting the great and growing de- 
mand fora fine six-cylinder automobile 
in the price range of the four—the new 
Chevrolet Six has swept on to one of 
the greatest records of success in auto- 
motive history. 


Never has a new motor car enabled its 
dealer organization to enjoy such an 
enormous volume of business in such 
a short period of time—for never has 
any automobile brought so many de- 
sirable features within easy reach of 
everybody everywhere! 


Into a price class where only four-cyl- 
inder performance had previously been 
available, the new Chevrolet has 
brought the velvety smoothness, the 
increased reserve power and the addi- 
tional flexibility of a great six-cylinder 


valve-in-head engine. At every speed, 
the power is delivered easily, freely and 
without annoying vibration. Acceler- 
ation is remarkably swift. The steep- 
est hills are taken with power to spare. 


Equally impressive are the beauty and 
comfort of the new enclosed bodies by 
Fisher. Styled by world-famous Fisher 
designers, available in a variety of 
smartcolors,and built of selected hard- 
wood and steel—they represent, in every 
detail, an order of coachwork unap- 
proached in any other low-priced car! 


Offering a car of such outstanding 
desirability to the millions of buyers 
who comprise the low-price market 
—Chevrolet dealers are naturally 
enjoying an ever-increasing 
measure of commercial success. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sport Coupe, $645; The 
Sedan, $675; The Imperial Sedan, $695; The Sedan Delivery, $595; The Light Delivery Chassis, $400; 
The 114 Ton Chassis, $545; The 144 Ton Chassis with Cab, $650. All prices f.0.b. factory, Flint, Mich. 


SIX IN THE 


PRICE 


RANGE OF 
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Or 


*.0.b. factory, Flint, Mich. 


/ CHEVROIFT | 


COMPARE the delivered price 
as well as the list price in con- 
automobile values. 
Chevrolet delivered prices in- 
clude only reasonable charges 
for delivery and financing. 
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Thirty-four 


New and Better Way 
to Do Storage Filing 


Size No. 8— 
8x4x15, for 
Deposit Slips 


Size No. 9—9x 
4x15—for Cancelled 
Drafts and Checks 


Size No. 11—12"x10 !("x24” for Letters 


Write for FREE Sample 


BAN KS and Trust Companies not using 
LIBERTY Files are invited to 
examine them in their own offices at our 
expense. Send today for a free sample. 
No obligation. See for yourself how these 
new, sturdy, low-cost files will save money, 
how they will keep records and papers in 
| order, safe from loss or damage, free from 

dust and ready for instant reference. Clip 
and mail the handy coupon below. 


20 Standard Sizes 


Deposit slips........No. 1—8 x4 x24 
Drafts, checks, etc..No. 2—9 x 33x24 
Small deposit slips...No. 3—6 x4 x24 
Pass books (2 rows)..No. 4—7 x 54x24 
Old statements, etc. No. 5—10%4x 41x24 


Telegram copies.....No. 6— 8x 53x24 
Vouchers, etc........No. 7—9 x 44x24 
Deposit slips, etc.....No. 8—8 x4 x15 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. 9—9 x4 x15 
Small deposit slips...No. 10— 6 x 4%x15 
Letters..............No. 11—12 x104%x24 
Cap (legal paper)....No. 12—15 x10144x24 
Invoices.............No. 13—10 x8 x24 
Ledger sheets.......No. 14—12 x12%x12 
Documents.... No. 15— 44x10 x24 


Large deposit slips. ..No. 
cards or slips. ..No. 
Vouchers, etc........ No. 18— 8% 
Savings checks, etc..No. 19— 754x 34x18 
Savings ledger cards.No. 20— 84x24 
Special Sizes made in lots 
of 100 or more 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY. INC. 


RAND MINALLY BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send us a FREE LIBERTY File 
and full information. 
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the crook’s command —there was no 
grip to give him. He feared violence, 
a crack on the head with his gun or 
even a shot, the report of which would 
have been muffled by the vault walls. 

Fortunately the bandit just then 
saw under the counter a waste paper 
basket which he grabbed up. In fact, 
the third man came around from in 
front and handed it to him. This he 
filled with the currency. They then 
put Mr. Geiman and Mrs. Leister in 
the vault with Mr. Shunk, shut the 
day gate, gave the heavy vault door a 
swing to, telling our people not to 
attempt to give an alarm under 
penalty of death, and dashed out to 
their waiting car. 

A woman living next door was 
sweeping off her pavement. She saw 
them come in the bank and saw them 
go out carrying the waste paper basket, 
but they did not act enough out of the 
ordinary to arouse any suspicion. 

They took, besides $14,276.24, in 
money and our waste basket, a very 
fine 38 Colt revolver off the teller’s 
desk. These three—and there is a 
strong suspicion there was at least a 
fourth member of the gang —drove 
out to West Green Street, jumped into 
another car they had waiting there and 
beat it for Baltimore. They have ad- 
mitted they were doing 70 on the way 
down, narrowly escaping a turn over 
as they crossed the Patapsco River 
bridge, between Carroll and Baltimore 
Counties. 

In Baltimore they divided their loot 
and started for Los Angeles, they say. 
At any rate. in St. Louis they each 
bought themselves automobiles and 
Whitmore and Minners were picked up 
for speeding. How exceedingly stupid 
for men thinking themselves smart 
criminals to run the risk of traffic 
violation when they knew they were 
being hunted as highwaymen. It goes 
to show, I think, that this dangerous 
class of criminals are of exceedingly 
low mentality. 

I want to pay tribute to the alert 
young telephone operator at the St. 
Louis police station, but for whose 
quick-witted action these gangsters 
would most likely have gotten away. 
Whitmore was arrested as the driver 
of the car. Knowing he would be 
searched, he hurriedly passed his 
money over to Minners. The detec- 
tion of this act by the telephone 
operator—and it seemed to escape 
everyone else —was their undoing. 

Upon being searched, about $5,000 
and a pair of guns were found on the 
prisoners. Nearly two thousand dol- 
lars were in $100 and $50 bills issued 
by our bank, which was put into cir- 
culation April 3, two days before the 
robbery, the numbers of which were 
on record at the bank and at the office 
of the Comptroller of Currency at 
Washington. 


THE BURROUGHS 


With this proof in hand, they were 
cross-questioned, admitted their guilt 
and identity, were brought back to 
Maryland under extradition and, plead- 
ing guilty to the charge, were on May 
20 sentenced by the Court to twenty 
years in the penitentiary, where they 
are now serving time. 

May I add that the insurance com- 
pany gave us their check to cover our 
full loss the day after the hold-up, and 
one of our neighbor banks kindly 
loaned us enough currency to do busi- 
ness with until we could get a supply 
from Baltimore. 

So I would advise any one so un- 
fortunate as to be held up: Keep your 
nerve; obey instantly, without hesi- 
tation whatever commands are given 
you. It may be easy to offer advice to 
men when put to such a test, but they 
should school themselves in the idea 
that the bank has provided for such a 
contingency by proper insurance and 
that it would be folly for the em- 
ployees to risk their lives by attempting 
to thwart desperate characters. 


A New York Fraud 


““T“AKE these bonds down to this man 

Dunn to this address and bring 
back the cash,” the New York bond 
dealer ordered, and an hour later the 
salesman returned and handed over a 
certified check for the price of the 
bonds. 

“Is this what you call a certified 
check?” the dealer asked as he pointed 
out to the astonished salesman that it 
was merely stamped certified, without 
being signed. The salesman promptly 
reported the matter to the police, but 
Dunn and the bonds had disappeared 
without leaving any address, and the 
bond dealer looked up his indemnity 
bond which protected him against loss, 
“Through robbery, hold-up, or theft, 
by any person whomsoever, while the 
property is in transit within twenty 
miles of any of the offices covered 
hereunder, and in the custody of any 
of the insured’s partners, or any of the 
employees, or any messenger tempo- 
rarily employed, or through negligence 
on the part of any such employee or 
messenger having custody of the prop- 
erty while in transit as aforesaid.” 

“The bonds were not lost in transit, 
but the loss occurred after the bonds 
were in Dunn’s hands, and the transit 
had ceased,”’ the indemnity company 
contended. 

“The bonds were still in transit in 
the process of being taken somewhere 
for delivery, or to be returned to the 
office, when stolen from the salesman. 
It was a cash transaction. Delivery 
was to be made only for cash or a 
certified check,” said the New York 
Court of Appeals in deciding that the 
policy covered the loss. —M. L. H. 
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Have You Considered These Facts? 


There must be a reason why so many bankers, after careful 
consideration, insist on having National Bank Vault Doors 


XAMINE this new vault door just 
installed for the South Ashland 
National Bank, Chicago. Weigh 
its points of advantage over competing 
No. 10 rate doors. You, too, want a vault 
door that gives guaranteed protection. 
That in appearance will be an asset to 
your bank and that is right in price. 
More and more banks are insisting on 
National equipment because National Bank- 
Vault Doors are guaranteed to resist any form 
of burglarious attack; because in design and 
appearance these doors are unequalled; and 


because quality considered, our prices are con- 
sistently lower. 


Our 52-Page Booklet will give you many valuable 
facts. No obligation. Clip and mail the coupon, now. 


New Installation—South Ashland National 
Bank, Chicago, IHinois 


Note these points of advantage of this door over com- 
petitive No. 10-rate doors: 


1. Drawfiled polished hinge instead of black painted. 2. Nearly 
1214" solid instead of 9!4 to 10". 3. 20" on edge instead of 1514 to 
16". 4. 314" bolts intent of 2'4 to2%%". 5. Finish plates in vestibule 
instead of painted vestibule. 6. Bolt frame cast integral with door 
instead of screwed on. 7. Diameter of Compressor Drums: 9" top 
and bottom and 11" center, instead of 7" to 9". 8. Diameter Com- 
pressor Shaft: 2" instead of 134". 9. Diameter Hinge Barrels: 4" 
inner barrels and 5" outer barrels, lnctend of 3"to 4". 10. Width hinge 
body, 934" instead of 9". 11. Thickness hinge body, 234" instead of 
2". 12. Clear opening height, 8016" instead of 78". 13. ‘Cine onening 
width, 33" instead of 32". 14. Overall height, 10614" instead of 98 

15. Overall width, 8034" instead of 64". 16. Yale combination locks 
instead of private bend. Weight 20,000 Ibs. instead of 15,000 
to 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LocK COMPANY 


Established 1883—45 years ago. 


New York Office Chicago Office Los eles Office 
General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 388 Broadway Tower Bldg. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
Works—East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


* The National Safe and Lock Co. 
2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- 
mation on the subjects I have checked below. 


If you are planning 


to buy a new vault 

| ODaylight Robbery (Vault Linings OGrille Partitions 

facts of |  CiSafe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers [Chests O Vault Lockers 
importance to you. 

perience are al your 

service. Address 


Clip and Mail Coupon Today! : Attention of 
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You Want 
Personal Service 
Advertising 


General Depart- 
mental Development 


Consolidations 
Anniversaries 


New Building Openings 
Sate Deposit or Trust 
Department Business. 
building units or 
combinations. 
‘Write to- 


Crappick Seavice Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
Minneapolis, Sinn. 


Steel Cabinets 
rotect Against FIRE 


but Are 


What 800d is fire 
can’t be found? 


Transfer your inactive records into low-priced 
ik-Loks, save90% on filing cost. ik-Lok 4 
give active file efficiency but cost less than 
interest and depreciation on steel equipment. { 
Free file sent postpaid. Write today 


$617 So. St. 
TORAGE FILE Lincoln, Neb. 


Neazt Month: 


“AFTER THE MERGER” 


By James H. Collins—the comedies 
and tragedies of re-adjustment, which 
begins with moving day. 


THE BURROUGHS 


“Power-of-Attorney” Accounts 


“CO troublesome are joint deposits 
from the bank’s standpoint that 
we often try to induce an applicant for 
opening such an account to use the 
power-of-attorney resort instead. 
However, with customers becoming 
better informed on the nature of the 
joint account, and of its one peculiar 
advantage to them in certain relations, 
we don’t succeed so often as formerly.” 
A bank man vouchsafed this in 
commenting on my article in the June 
number of The Burroughs Cleraing 
House regarding joint accounts. 

“We prefer the power-of-attorney 
account,” he explained, “because it 
obviates the confusion within the bank 
organization that attends the opera- 
tion of ‘joints.’ Suppose John Brown 
grants a power of attorney to Frank 
Webb, authorizing Webb to draw 
checks against his account in our bank 
and to endorse his notes, checks, 
drafts and bills of exchange for deposit 
or collection. For the purposes stated 
in the instrument, which we place on 
file, we regard Webb’s signature as 
having the same force as Brown’s on 
paper presented to the bank. When 
Webb signs as an ‘attorney in fact’ 
for Brown, he uses the form, ‘John 
Brown by Frank Webb.’ This clearly 
identifies the account as the one carried 
in Brown’s name on our ledgers. There 
is no difficulty in referring withdrawals 
and deposits. Webb’s signature stand- 
ing by itself would have no bearing on 
Brown’s account. 

‘But in a joint account, either person 
may withdraw and deposit in his own 
name only, often leaving us up in the 
air, for a time, in locating the accouut 
to be debited or credited, and this is 
particularly true as between women’s 
and commercial departments. One 
can understand why savings depart- 
ments have less trouble with joints — 
the pass book being required for every 
entry and the account being numbered. 

“Why not assign numbers to joint 


accounts in the commercial depari- 
ments, and ask that they be used on 
all checks and drafts as an aid to the 
bank? It wouldn’t do any good. 
Customers wouldn’t use the numbers, 
and we couldn’t require them to. 

“Before the rise of the joint-account 
wave, it was fairly common for hus- 
bands to grant powers of attorney to 
their wives. However, a power of 
attorney expires at the grantor’s 
death, whereas a joint account carries 
the survivorship right. If it were not 
for that one difference, the former 
would be as desirable to present joint 
depositors as the latter—and we'd 
probably have no joint accounts at all. 

“Yes, every now and then a deposi- 
tor revokes a power of attorney deliv- 
ered to us and changes his deposit to 
a joint, aiming at that survivorship 
factor. .And we can’t do a thing to 
stop it—must act as if we liked it! 

“In an occasional instance, we have 
permitted a holder of a power of 
attorney to check out a deposit after 
the grantor’s death, thus virtually 
according something akin to a surviv- 
orship privilege. But this has been 
only in cases where the balance in the 
account was small, where we obtained 
a release from obligation and an 
agreement to indemnify us for any 
loss entailed by such payment, and 
where we had assurance that there 
would be no objection from adminis- 
trator or other source. Because such 
procedure, is a little irregular, though 
justified by special exigencies, we do 
not advertise it. 

“‘Here in Minneapolis the trend 
seems to be for power-of-attorney 
accounts more and more to become 
limited to such arrangements for con- 
venience in transacting business 
principal and agent accounts —with 
joint accounts replacing them between 
related persons, as husband and wife, 
parent-child, brother-sister, and so on.” 

—T.J.M. 


Unconscious Humor 


BANK was using a series of colored 

lobby posters in a frame advertis- 
ing various services of the institution. 
When the bank door was closed at 
three o’clock, the frame was set just 
inside so that anyone coming to the 
bank after hours would get the 
message. 

One poster in the series was en- 
titled “He has time to play” and 
shows an elderly gentleman swinging 
a mean golf club. The message, of 
course, related to the creation of a 
living trust to handle his property. 

The Clearing House of the city 
adopted a rule making the closing 
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hour of 3 p. m. a rigid rule and each 
bank was furnished with a card 
stating that the hours of business 
would be 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

A janitor then took this card and 
hung it on the frame in such a way 
that it obscured the message and 
name of the bank but left the picture 
showing and every person who arrived 
at the bank after hours was con- 
fronted with a message that the bank 
hours were 10-3 with a picture (ap- 
parently) of the banker playing golf. 

People said around town that they 
wished they had time to play. 

—H. W. S. 


oN 
Protecteg 
inst Mistiling ? 
if your papers 
| “Bound Papers are safe Papers.” Carry ! | 
Hi) this safety right into your filing cabinets a | | 
with ACCO FASTENERS. Two prongs and | 
I a lock compressor firmly bind Papers tempo. 
Ho rarily or Permanently into any standard filing | 
1a folder, The firse filing °peration is the lase! | 
Write for sample giving dealer’s name 
AMERICAN CLIp CO., Long City, N.Y. 
ACCO FASTENE p< | a 
SAVE 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 

~ $3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A 

nt ($S0 par value) 

S- 

to The $3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, ($50 par value) is preferred over the Common Stock, both as to assets and dividends; 

is entitled to cumulative dividends from date of issue, when declared, at the rate of $3 per share per annum, payable quarterly 

of on the last days of September, December, March and June; and is redeemable, in whole or in part by lot, on any quarterly dividend 

- date on 30 days’ notice, at $52.50 per share prior to January 1, 1931, and at $55 per share thereafter, plus accrued dividends in all cases. 

les The $3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, is convertible share for share at any time into the Common 

Steck of the Company — the payment of $5 pt pe share. Provision will be made for the protection of the 

ot conversion privilege in event of the issue dditional shares of Common Stock either as stock divi- 

dends in excess of 6% per annum or under certain conditions at a — a than the conversion rate. If 

ier $3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, is called for red ti ion privilege may be 

nt exercised as above at any time up to and including the date set for me Ton hin 

¥ d Transfer Agents: Registrars: 

Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New York The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

ll. ‘Safe Deposit & Trust Company of Baltimore Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore 

sl- The letter of Mr. A. E. Duncan, Chairman of the Board of Commercial Credit Company, copy of 

v- which may be had on request, has been summarized by him in part as follows: 

to COMPANY AND BUSINESS: The Company, organized under the Laws of Delaware in June, 1912, isa 

: pioneer in the highly specialized form of commercial banking which facilitates the distribution of various 

lp articles of merchandise sold on credit, through the purchase of receivables created thereby. Its business 

to is very widely diversified both as to the receivables purchased and as to the articles which are financed 

a largely on the installment payment plan, such as automobiles, time and labor saving machinery, refrig- 

it! erators, etc., and also as to the many thousands of individual purchasers, most of whom owe only 

ve moderate amounts. In addition to its headquarters in Baltimore, the Company and its subsidiaries 
: maintain offices in 173 cities in the United States and Canada with representatives in 271 other localities 

ol here and abroad. Through Kemsley, Millbourn & Co., Ltd., a large export and foreign finance business is 
conducted. 

ler The Company owns all of the common shares of Commercial Credit Corporation, New York and 

lly Montreal; Commercial Credit Trust, Chicago; Commercial Credit Co.; Inc., New Orleans; and 96.19% 

iv- of the capital stock of Kemsley, Millbourn & Co., Ltd. (export), New York. It also owns 10% of the 
capital stock of, and operates on a fee basis, the Aviation Credit Corporation, New York, an affiliation 
en of the Curtiss-Wright and other aviation interests. 
the The Company enjoys exclusive contracts with many leading manufacturers through which it assists 
them in the distribution of their products by extending credit to their distributors and dealers. Among 
1ed the products so financed are Chrysler, Dodge Bros., De Soto, Willys-Knight, Whippet, Stearns-Knight, 
an Peerless, and other motor vehicles; Crosley, Edison, and FADA radios; Certainteed-Products; Oil-O- 
Matic, May and other oil burners; Copeland and Seegar Refrigerators; Cris-Craft and other speed boats; 
any Diesel engines, washing machines, store equipment, machinery, etc. The Company also does a large 
ind business with dealers in other lines. 
ere CAPITALIZATION: The Consolidated Capitalization of the Company and subsidiaries, as of May 31, 
* 1929, after giving effect to this financing, is as follows: 
nis- Authorized Outstanding 
Subsidiaries’ Preferred Stocks,8% (par value $25). ..........00eeeeee $ 3,000,000 $ 3,000,000 
uch Minority Interest in Subsidiary'’s Common Stock (14,046 shs.—no par value) 159,317 
614% First Preferred Stock (par value $100) ............... 12,000,000 8,000,000 
ugh 7% First Preferred Stock (par value $25) .......... 0.0000 4,000,000 4,000,000 
d 8% Class “B” Preferred Stock (par value $25) a 4,000,000 4,000,000 
0 Class A Convertible Stock, (par value $50) cumulative preference..... .. *50,000,000 
end * Including 34,232 shares reserved for the exercise of di iginally attached to the 614% First Preferred Stock. 
nev In addition, there will be outstanding Collateral Trust Notes of $4,167,000, 6% due 1934; $4,339,500, 
. 51%4% due 1935; and $1,932,700 short term; also $8,612,247 secured, and $77,985,500 unsecured short 
yme term notes. 
On- EARNINGS: The Company has never failed to show a profit in each of its 17 years of existence. The net 
sS—- income in 1928 was 13.62% on the average invested capital employed during the period. 

2 Consolidated Net Income for the 12 months ended June 30, 1929 (June estimated), adjusted to give 
vith effect to the savings of interest paid at 6% per annum, less Federal Taxes, amounting to approximately 
reen $1,036,790, resulting from the utilization of the proceeds of 258,365 shares of Common Stock issued in 

° February, 1929 and from.this issue of Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, would be equal to approxi- 
vife, mately $6,375,730, or over 2.8 times the combined annual dividend requirements on all Preferred 
yn.” Stocks including the entire amount of the Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, to be outstanding upon 
f completion of present financing. 

: PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The proceeds of this issue will be used in the first instance to retire a like 
amount of short term bank loans, thereby effecting a saving of interest thereon, and will later provide 
additional working capital and credit facilities for the expanding business of the Company. 

EQUITY: Based on current quotations on the New York Stock Exchange, the Common Stock of the 
Company represents an indicated market equity junior to the $3 Class A Convertible Stock, Series A, 
of more than $52,000,000 
ch The Company has agreed to apply for the listing of this stock on the New York Stock Exchange 
pal This stock is offered for delivery when, as and if issued and accepted by us and subject to the approval of counsel. 
card It is that 1p ry stock certificates will be available for delivery on or about July 17, 1929. 
ness 
Price $50 per share, yielding 6% 
and 
way 
be Kidder, Peabody &Co. The Harris Forbes Corporation 
‘ived Hayden, Stone & Co. Haligarten & Co. 
con- 
Robert Garrett & Sons Spencer Trask & Co. 
(ap- Dominick & Dominick 
golf. 
they We do not guarantee the statements and figures presented herein, but they aretaken from sources which we believe to be reliable. 
S. 
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The“Hallowell” 
Steel Truck 


Six card files—and hefty ones—- 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 

Write for Bulletin 402 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Teese 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 
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And now better than ever 


The “Easy Snap” 


FIBRE COLLAPSIBLE 
STORAGE FILE BOXES 


47 Stock Sizes— Lowest Prices 


Fastener is now attached permanently 
underneath lid. Pull strap to facilitate 
handling. Will stack even. One-piece 
lid—protects records from dust. Most 
convenient and will not crush. 


“Just drop the lid it snaps shut.”’ 


Samples on request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


Manufacturers of Bank Supplies 


New Brighton, 30 Church Street, 
Pa. New York City 


Bankers Printing Co., San Francisco 


| California distributor : 


FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


SMALL state bank at Troy, considered vacated. The rule is varied 
A Illinois, closed its doors. Among only where there is special reason. 

the deposits was one of $3,927 These banks claim that where husband 
in the name of a local school savings and wife both work, and two salaries 
club. The boys and girls who had _ are coming in, there is a disparity in 
saved up their pennies and dimes _ living conditions, dress, automobiles 
faced the prospect of losing about and so forth that tends to arouse un- 
half of this, when a neighboring banker, rest among those not so well off. An 
George W. Meyer, president of the independent banker in the outskirts 
Bank of Edwardsville, drew his per- of the city who has several women on 
sonal check for $1,850 and sent the his staff says that this rule favors him 
children the balance of their for he can get first-class 
money, stating that he did workers who have been dis- 
not wish them to grow up missed or are unable to 
with a lack of faith in banks. obtain positions with the 
This should be noted by larger banks. He says that 
those who still regard the rule makes them more 
bankers as cold and hard diligent and industrious in 
in their business dealings. his bank because they know 
Mr. Meyer, we salute you! they will have trouble in 
getting other positions if 
dismissed. He cites it as 
one of the advantages he 
enjoys over branch- 


* * * 


An investment banker 
points out that there is an 
important difference between bank competitor by virtue 
the outlook on investments = of the flexibility of oper- 
in Europe and America. ation and freedom from 
European investors think in terms of rigid rules in his independent bank. 
income and American in terms of 
principal. Here we say a man is worth 
a million. There they say he is worth An officer who entered the banking 
so-much-a-year. French government business in middle life said that the 
securities do not even have par value, thing that most impressed him was 
being perpetual annuities sold on the’ the frank and free co-operation be- 
basis of market conditions, something tween banks. He was working oul 
like a no-par stock. The explanation some problems connected with one 
seems to be that in this country we phase of bank activity, and was sur- 


* * * 


_ are still thinking largely in terms of a_ prised to find that every bank in town 


rapid exploitation of natural resources was freely able to co-operate in his 
and the conquering of a continent. As work. They all were quite willing to 
a creditor nation we must sooner or divulge the totals and percentages of 
later adopt the European attitude and’ their departments and explain their 
judge investments on their income- method of handling, asking only that 
producing possibilities alone. he in turn would let them know what 
he succeeded in working out. This 
sort of co-operation is often hailed as 
Peter Pencecounter, the teller, says one of the great achievements of gen- 
that when he started in the bank the — eral manufacturing business in the past 
teller was held strictly to account for few years, but it has always been the 
all shortages and had to make them rule in banking. Maybe banking is 
good. He adds that in those days not as far behind the times as some 
there was no excuse for shortages, as people maintain. 
they had plenty of time to do the work. 
Now with much greater pressure and 
speed in operation, he says there is A newspaper publisher discusses his 
much more liberality on the part of financial page. During the past few 
banks in charging up shortages. He _ years the demand for financial news 
adds, however, that it is a bad habit. and quotations has been making this 
asia, ls daily feature a heavy expense. More 
than a page is taken up with quotations 
Some large Los Angeles banks no alone, and he complains that the ad- 
longer hire married women except’ vertising support from banks and 
under exceptional circumstances, and investment houses is not in proportion. 
if any of their present unmarried girls Question: how far do banks benefit 
change their status, their positions are by the market pages? Brokers, of 


* * * 
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Mierehants Paid for Protection 
: in the Amsterdam Bourse 


Banking was different in the seventeenth century. When 
the merchants of Amsterdam deposited their coin and 
bullion in the Amsterdam Bourse for safe-keeping . . . they 
paid for the protection. On any deposit the Bourse credited 
its customer five per cent below the mint value of the coin 
and bullion. An additional charge of one-half of one per 
cent was made if the funds remained in the bank for more 
than six months. 


Also every new depositor was charged ten guilders and every 
deposit was regarded as a new account and accordingly 
charged three guilders. 


Times have changed. Banking practice is different and the 
need for protection is one hundred-fold more necessary 
today. Diebold Vault Doors, scientific in design and con- 
struction, give the needed protection against burglarious 
attack. 


One feature, our Thermatic Locking Device, is the only 
known method recognized by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories and the National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
as affording additional protection against the attack of the 
cutting torch. Proof — they have granted a special 10% 
insurance discount for this purpose. Shall we send you 
complete information? 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Represented in leading Cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


IEBOLD 


ASK. YOU R. BAN R. 
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FOR BANKS 


Products of THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 


ATHENS, OHIO 


cBEE makes a complete line of 
accounting records equipment 

for banks, including current and 

transfer binders, ledger trays, 
vertical-flat filing cases, cards, 

guides, indexes and special ruled Pea 
and printed forms. Use 
the coupon. 


McBEE STORAGE BINDERS 


THE BURROUGHS 


course, benefit in direct proportion to 
the volume of trading, but, if anything, 
banks are opposed to speculation and 
without it there would not be so keen 
a demand for quotations and gossip. 
Much bank copy should, and does, 
run in the general news pages rather 
than the financial section. The ques- 
tion is really whether the readers 
demand the news. If so, the adver- 
tising throughout the paper is more 
valuable. 

* * * 


Many economists speak of the 
present era as though mass production, 
installment buying, and high wages 
were universal. Nearly half the coun- 
try is still agricultural and certainly 
does not practice mass production and 
high wages. Installment buying still 
accounts for only a small percentage 
of buying and is confined to certain 
definite commodity lines. Visiting 
an automobile factory and then going 
away and drawing sweeping conclu- 
sions as to the revolutionary changes 
that are supposed to be taking place 
throughout American business, is not 
a sane method of reasoning. The 
extreme represented by certain highly- 
organized and spectacular industries 
is by no means universal, and over 
vast areas of industry, especially in 
agriculture, retail distribution and 
office forces, wages are none too 
high. 


* * * 


The bank magazines some time ago 
carried a story from the Bank for 
Savings, New York, in which pictures 
were shown of the first “safe”. This 
was a small nail-studded truck that 
was used when the bank was first 
established a hundred years ago, and 
it was carried home each night by the 
treasurer, for safety. Nowadays, with- 
out armed guards and elaborate anti- 
bandit precautions, it is hard to be- 
lieve that money could be so handled. 
Yet there are plenty of men in Los 
Angeles banks who remember when the 
clearings were settled up periodically 
n “gold days,” and sacks of $20,000 
in gold pieces were freely handled 
without armed protection. This writer 
remembers in the years 1907-1910 driv- 
ing twice a week (with a horse) to an 
“agency” in a neighboring town that 
had no banking facilities. We took 
$10,000 to $15,000 in gold and currency 
and the idea of robbery never occurred 
to anyone. There were no firearms 
in the bank. Now we have turrets, 
tear gas, and ex-soldiers as special 
police. 


* * 


Sadie Fingerwell, the cashier’s sec- 
retary, says that some women never 
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Of course a new commodity with distinct characteristics 
of its own either must grow or fail completely, but its 
growth is an indication of its service to the public and 
its fulfilling of the public’s requirements. The amazing 
growth in sales of Gilbert Safety Bond is an indication 


3 8? that it does meet the lithographer, printer and banker’s 
requirements and desires for check paper. Its adoption 
W +4 and use by some of the biggest institutions in the coun- 


try have added tremendously to its growth. If you are 


WRITE TODAY for not familiar with this new idea in check papers, we will 


sample book showing 


wisvistsancle std be very happy indeed to supply you with samples and 
graphed and printed information. 
—— GILBERT PAPER CO., MENASHA, WIS. 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 
' The Safest of Safety Papers" 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES” 
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As new as the 


newest, 

as modern 

as today. 

as comfortable 


as home 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Sit. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


. and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your 
door —a good library at 
your disposal—a reading 
lamp at your bed-head— 
your own private bath— 
all these things, what- 
ever the price of your 
room, at no added cost. 
Restaurants,from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


of 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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What’s the Trouble in Japan? 


(Continued from page 16) 


Inevitable, but the ability to put 300- 


odd millions, now idle, to work by 
sending them abroad and to lend 
domestic funds at better rates than are 
now obtainable would soon wipe out 
these paper losses. 

(4) Since July, 1928, bonds, deben- 
tures and shares in Japan have de- 
clined 670 million yen in market value, 
due to the uncertainty regarding the 
gold embargo. Most of this decline 
occurred in April and May of this 
year. Market value of these securi- 
ties at the end of May was approxi- 
mately 15,000 million yen, so that the 
ten-month decline amounted to 4.3 
per cent. Of course, a good deal of 
ground has been lost already, due to 
uncertainty, but bonds, at least, 
would go off more, as Japan’s money 
rates would not take long to move up- 
ward, coming into harmony with 
world rates. Thus, if Japan were to 
wait for Wall Street speculation to 
crash and rates to come down, the 
blow in its own security markets would 
be much lighter. 

(5) Industry would not suffer so 
much as is popularly supposed. It is 
true that there would be a general de- 
cline in prices, but this would apply to 
imports as well as goods manufactured 
in Japan, and Japan relies on foreign 
countries for its most important raw 
materials, with the exception of silk. 
On the whole, however, there would 


be a bit of a shake-up industrially. 
Some of the weaker companies might 
be forced out of business. It is unlikely 
that industrial effects of gold embargo 
removal could be eliminated in less 
than two years from the time the step 
is taken. 

Thus we find Japanese banking in 
a position peculiar to itself. In spite 
of the fact that this country is indus- 
trially young and _ still developing 
rapidly, money rates here are lower 
than anywhere else in the _ world. 
Japan, due to its embargo, is out of 
step with world money markets. Banks 
—the big and strong ones —actually 
are embarrassed by the speed with 
which they have grown. They are 
setting up barriers against new deposi- 
tors. For example, the Mitsui Bank 
recently decided that it would take no 
time deposit for less than two years or 
for an amount smaller than 3,000 yen. 
The following table shows how the 
seven largest banks have grown, due to 
the fact that deposits have come to 
them from the weaker institutions: 


Deposits Loansand Discounts 
Bank Endof Endof Endof  Endot 
1928 1926 1928 1926 

(In millions of yen) 
722 623 Sad 608 
oS 606 156 402 385 
Sumitomo. . . .643 435 395 332 
391 396 326 


Mitsubishi. .562 329 242 221 
Thirty-fourth.391 290 276 244 
Yamaguchi... .348 246 209 176 


“Half a Loaf” 


HOLDS B’s check for $200, and 
presents it for payment at the 
bank on which it is drawn. 
“Not sufficient funds,” 
declares. 

“I know he deposited $100 here 
this forenoon,” says A. 

“Yes, but that’s all he has to his 
credit,” the teller announces, without 
pausing for due consideration. 

“Well, I'll take that, if I cannot do 
any better. Half a loaf is better than 
no cake.” 

In a case like this the law is plain 
that the bank is not obliged to make a 
part payment, a rule which has been 
approved by the New York Courts in 
the case of Murray vs. Judah, 6 Cow. 
(N. Y.) 490. Suppose, however, that 
the bank decides to pay the smaller 
amount, and actually does so. Is the 
bank legally justified in making the 
payment? 

This is a point on which there is no 
direct authority in the American courts, 
but there is a Kentucky decision where 
a bank refused to make a part payment 
(which it had a perfect right to do), 


the teller 


and then undertook to revoke its 
refusal, and make a part payment. 

“We think it clear that the bank had 
no such authority,”’ said the Kentucky 
Supreme Court in this case, but does 
not say what the result would have 
been if the bank had paid without 
first refusing to do so. 

“But the better rule perhaps would 
be, to save misunderstandings and 
complications, that, if a bank cannot 
pay in full, it not only may not, but 
must not, pay at all. The drawer has 
not requested it to make a part pay- 
ment. He has demanded that it do a 
certain act; to wit, pay a certain sum 
of money on his account. If it will not 
do this act according to the terms of 
the authority embodied in the request, 
it by no means follows that it is author- 
ized to substitute for it a_ partial 
performance, or in fact a materially 
different act. Power to pay only a 
part of a sum is not necessarily implied 
in an order, expressed without alter- 
native, to pay that specific sum,” says 
a leading textbook, in upholding the 
negative conclusion. —M., L. H. 
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Donsteel 
Doors 


Protect the 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK CITY 


One of the Mosler DONSTEEL Vault Doors in use by Chemical National Bank, New York City 


DONSTEEL—a specially treated copper—offers more resistance to attack by both 


torch and drill than any other metal, as is attested by Architects and Engineers 
of international reputation. 


Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for more than 75 years 


Donsteel Vault Doors Sold Exclusively by 


The Mosler Safe Co. 


The Largest Builders of Vaults and Safes intheWorld 


FACTORIES HAMILTON, OHIO 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE Se CHICAGO DALLAS ‘DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PITTSBURGH [ESS72¢MiON) PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND 


SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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Che 
| _ Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and E. 9th Street 
and in 52 Other Community Centers 
in and Near Cleveland 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S., State, Municipal and Other 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 29, 1929 


$ 31,604,661.40 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Bonds and Investments 32,937,480.14 
Loans, Discounts and Advances 204,167,611.47 
Real Estate and Banking Houses . 5,720,294.35 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and 

Other Resources . 2,114,285.62 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances Executed 

by this Bank 7,322,037.93 

$283,866,370.91 

LIABILITIES 

| Capital Stock . ; . $ 10,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 8,372,976.43 

Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 726,543.28 

Dividend Payable July 1, 1929 . 300,000.00 

Deposits 256,408,285.09 

Other Liabilities . 736,528.18 


7,322,037.93 


| Executed for Customers 
| 


Total . 


Member, Federal Reserve System 
Member, Cleveland Clearing House Association 


- $283,866,370.91 


~— 
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THE BURROUGHS 


“V” Stands for Consoli- 
dation 


(Continued from page 21) 


we published an advertisement en- 
titled, ““Thank You—St. Louisans,” 
and ended our merger advertising thus: 

“When we announced the greater 
‘Mercantile-Commerce’ and dedicated 
it to your service, we hoped you would 
accept us. You did... . and in a 
volume of welcome which exceeded our 
fondest expectations. May we invite 
all of you who came in last week, when 
our corridors were crowded, to come in 
soon again when our corridors are not 
so crowded, so we may express our 
thanks personally and at leisure. 

“In passing it seems good to us that 
openings, anniversaries and the like 
recur at frequent intervals, because 
they serve to remind that business 
relations are friendly relations, and, 
above all, human relations. You will 
always receive personal attention and 
be made to feel at home... . we 
shall see to that .... in the long, 
bright corridors of the . . .Mercantile- 
Commerce” .... 


“The Risk of Hold-up 
and Robbery” 


“(YWING to the risk of hold-up and 
robbery, we are hereby notifying 
our safe deposit box holders that we 
will no longer be responsible for the 
contents of the boxes, and would sug- 
gest that we be permitted to send our 
depositors’ Liberty bonds to Chicago 
for safekeeping,’ an Iowa state bank 
wrote to its depositors. A number of 
them accepted the suggestion, and re- 
ceived receipts from the bank, specify- 
ing the par value of the bonds de- 
posited with the bank, but without 
specifying the serial numbers. 

These bonds with bonds belonging 
to other customers were sent to the 
Chicago bank, were sold by the Chicago 
bank, for the credit of the Iowa bank’s 
account with the Chicago bank. The 
Iowa bank went into liquidation, the 
Chicago bank sold the balance of the 
bonds on hand, and applied the pro- 
ceeds to the credit of the Iowa bank’s 
indebtedness. 

“We're entitled to be paid in full 
out of the funds in your hands,” the 
Liberty bond owners contended. 

“Not in this case, where you cannot 
show that the funds in my hands were 
increased by the proceeds of your 
bonds,” the receiver retorted, and the 
Iowa Supreme Court ruled in the re- 
ceiver’s favor in the case of Leach vs. 
Sanborn State Bank, 212 N. W. 694. 

“The funds had been dissipated. All 
the receiver secured from Chicago was 
a small amount of notes held by the 
Chicago bank as collateral security,” 
the court said. —M. L. H. 
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Forty-five 
No Matter How Small Your Bank, You Can 
\- 
; Cut Check-Handling Costs 
3 
d If You 
ENDORSE CANCEL 
and 
te With This Machine With This Machine 
In a 
ot 
ur 
at 
ke 
se 
SS 
d, 
ill 
nd 
1g, O more noisy, smeary time-wasting hand- INS and clips concealed in checks too often 
le- stamping of checks. Your adding machine dull, bend or break perforator needles. And 
operator can now endorse as he lists in less time how annoying it is for the small bank with 
than it formerly took just to list. only one perforator to have to be without the 
Instead of turning the checks completely over and machine while it is in the factory for repairs! 
stopping every so often to stack the pile, he American needles are 55% stronger than or- 
simply turns them half-way over and drops them dinary perforating machine needles, and besides 
d —and the endorser does the rest, automatically this extra strength, any clerk can easily and quickly 
vm stacking the endorsed checks in the same order install new American needles in the American No. 22 or 
me they are listed. larger models. American machines are “self- 
the If you have not done so already, adopt a general repairing. 
ug- endorsement, similar to that pictured here Don’t be handicapped by having to revert to old- 
our (‘Pay to Any Bank or Banker”)—good for both fashioned methods of hand-cancellation every so 
1g0 clearings and transit, and “endorse as you list” often while your perforating machine is at the 
nk —with an Ameri. « factory for repairs. 
of CLEARING HOUSE 2) lost due If your machine is 
OR split” or “missed” en- 
‘Te PAY TO THE ORDER OF dorsements — or checks punching illegible 
ify- ANY BANK, BANKER OR TRUST CO. d cancellations—wast- 
de- Prior Endorsements Guaranteed ents th ing the time of 
out { 0¢T13 28 }: your operator and 
wrong endorsement. everyone all down 
Ing THE NATIONAL BANK] the approved way, the the line — replace it 
the | "1-71 safe way, the money- with a machine 
ago making way—now in use where your clerk can , 
+s in the largest banks in the country and in replace the needles. 
the some of the very smallest. Just send us a sample of the perforation it makes 
the Mail the coupon below for full information Pc — — My e'll quote a a liberal 
pro- about the new American Endorser, the most tra eee mereetel hes at will put an end to your 
nk’s valuable contribution to banking since the pertorator troubles. 
adding machine. No obligation. & Use the coupon below. 
full 
the *“The Modern Way Is the American Way”’ 
nnot 
were 
your 
the “EN DORSING CANCELLING: 
h VS. THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR Co. - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO - Established 1910 
All & 613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without obligation, complete details on ] The new American Endorser, and the ) Hand, 1) Foot-Power, 1] Automatic Electric Per- 
» Was ; forators, with a 0 Quotation on your trade-in allowance on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is enclosed herewith. 
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Forty-six THE BURROUGHS C1 
The Farmer’s Turn at iy 

| the Treasury lea 

| (Continued from page 9) of 

further appropriations to make good 

the losses to the so-called revolving det 

fund. om 

Newspaper readers can scarcely fail _ 

to be familiar with the fact that the Re 

leaders of the agricultural bloc have for 

long contended for some plan that lea 

Investment Cycles will permanently elevate the prices of me 

farm products in the United States se 

above the level of the world market. lor 

Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively certain The idea of these leaders has been that ws 
types of investments—either senior obligations such as bonds or by 
debentures, or junior securities such as preferred or common stocks. Me whil 
Regardless of changing “fashions” in the investment field, however, or surpluses will be dumped over a po! 
sound principles demand a high degree of diversification. ‘| | tariff wall upon the foreign market at — 
|| | wnatever prices it is necessary to take be 

Through our originations of all classes of investment securities, we | | for them. Tne McNary-Haugen Bill a 
can offer to our clients a completely diversified list, including pre 
Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint Stock th: 
Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates and Preferred and thi 
Common Stocks. NDER the plan provided for in the Ut 
newly enacted law, the producers th: 

We shall be glad to assist you in the proper are not called upon to make any such eh 
diversification of your investment account. restitution. Hence, in this respect, the fo 

present act is more favorable to the - 

farmers than were the measures previ- th 

ously proposed. However, the law as asi 

adopted does not offer any very He 

definite assurances of raising the do- = 

mestic prices of agricultural products = 

above tne world level. Hy 

True, the tariff bill now pending Jt 


OTIS & & @% gives to the farmers higher tariffs on a nf 


great number of farm products, among 


Established 1899 which are sugar, wool, beef, pork, ; 

sheep, swine, milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
CLEVELAND wheat, corn, rice, buckwheat, flaxseed, I 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati and beans. Members of Congress fF be 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus from the industrial East are not par- * 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon ticularly averse to granting the farmers th 
higher duties on the products just mi 
MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, mentioned, for they are well aware ol -" 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market the fact tuat most of these products - 
are things that the United States As 
exports rather than imports and that, ca 
; in such cases, the duties are practically re 
meaningless. th 
The representatives of the manv- sr 
— | facturing interests, however, demand, th 
in return for these higher duties, an we 
increase on numerous manufactured ac 
HANDLE YOUR COLLECTIONS WITH THE articles, especially on all those into in 
which the protected farm products wl 
VERY MINIMUM OF LABOR BY THE enter as raw materials. This plan ol I 
giving the farmer nothing for some- lo 
MARTELL METHOD thing is a very old one and has been su 
j utilized over and over again in order lau 
| DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM FOR THE ASKING to line up the farm vote behind tarifl ~ 
duties on manufactured products. 
a | Many of the representatives from ae 
2 A. E. M ARTELL Co MPANY the agricultural districts have become F ™ 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS | familiar with these devices, and, 
. _ they naturally object to being “‘gold- | 
ee. LABOR SAVING BANKING FORMS | bricked,”’ it is not surprising that they ar 
KEENE. NEW HAMPSHIRE /have been demanding legislation of 
_ such a nature as actually to give some- F th 
_ thing to the farmers in return for their F '™ 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


support of higher duties on the output 
of eastern factories. These farm 
leaders, therefore, rallied to the plan 
of paying a bounty on agricultural 
exports, the bounty being in terms of 
debentures which could be used to pay 
customs duties. Although the ad- 
ministration forces in the House of 
Representatives were strong enough to 
force the elimination of the debenture 
feature from the bill for farm relief, 
there is still a possibility that the 
debenture provisions in even stronger 
form may re-appear as riders attached 
to the tariff bill. It is, therefore, worth 
while to note some of the character- 
istics of the proposed legislation. 

The issuance of debentures to ex- 
porters appears to be merely a rather 
awkward method of disbursing a 
bounty, for, while the debentures 
would cost the government just as 
much as_a cash bounty, they would 
probably sell at a slight discount so 
that the exporter would get a trifle less 
than if the bounty were paid in cash. 
There is apparently little doubt but 
that the debentures would quickly in- 
crease the price of the farm products 
to which they are applied —at least 
for the time being. As to how much 
the system would cost the government, 
no one can say exactly. President 
Iloover estimates that the expense 
would be about $200,000,000 at the 
outset, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde calculates the cost at not less 
than $153,000,000. The latter figure 
is about one-fourth the total of cus- 
toms receipts at the present time. 


F one dismisses, as negligible, the fact 

that the consuming public would 
have to pay the cost of the debentures 
in the form of increased prices on the 
things bought, the objection still re- 
mains that the payment of a bounty 
tends to increase the production of the 
article to which the bounty attaches. 
As we have already seen, present indi- 
cations are that agriculture has already 
reached a state of equilibrium. Under 
these circumstances, if a bounty were 
granted on the exportation of wheat, 
there is every reason to believe that it 
would result in an increase in the 
acreage devoted to wheat and a more 
intense cultivation of the land upon 
Which that crop was already grown. 
The result would be an increase in the 
total production of wheat with a larger 
surplus available for export. This 
larger surplus would, in turn, make the 
payment of a bounty more expensive. 
What has been said of wheat applies to 
any other crop upon which the bounty 
might be paid. True, there was a 
proviso in the bill forbidding the pay- 
ment of bounties except when prices 
are not sufficiently high to be remuner- 
alive to the farmers. No matter what 
the price, it would, however, be un- 
remunerative to the farmers at the 
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Copper highways 


HE copper highways of 

the Bell System reach 
out to the most isolated 
places. 19,500,000 telephones 
—68,000,000 miles of ccpper 
wire —are making America 
one vast community. There 
are more than 2,500,000 tele- 
phones cn American farms, 
practically all of which con- 
nect with the Bell System’s 
nation-wide network of wires 
and cables. And eight times 
as much wire as is seen is 
tucked away in underground and 
aerial cables. 


Vital Facts for Investors about 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 


Back of this stock is a capital in- 
vestment of more than three and a 
half billion dollars. In 1928 ninety- 
five million dollars was expended by 
the Bell System for central office 
equipment, one hundred and eighty- 
five million for aerial and under- 
ground lines, and another hundred 


" N 


million for subscribers’ telephone 
equipment and private branch ex- 
changes. The growth of the Bell 
System is increasing in rapidity. Be- 
tween 1912 and 1917 over 3,083,000 
telephones were added to it; be- 
tween 1917 and 1922 some 3,511,000 
telephones; between 1922 and 1927 
more than 4,315,000 telephones. 
And in 1929 this growth is con- 
tinuing at the rate of more than 
2,000 telephones a day. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “Some Financial Facts”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. IJne. 


195 Broadway 


margin, and hence it would not be 
particularly difficult to produce figures 
showing that the price of almost any 
crop was below its cost of production, 
and that, therefore, a bounty was 
imperative. If, then, the debenture 
plan were adopted, we could look 
forward to the probability of a con- 
siderable increase in crop acreage and 


a growing charge against the Treasury. - 


While the payment of a bounty in 
the form of debentures would lower the 
margin of cultivation and increase both 
the volume of agricultural production 
and the total of agricultural exports, it 
by no means follows that all farmers 
would share in the spoils. The increase 


®) New York City 


in the price of agricultural products 
would, of course, tend to increase farm 
rentals and hence the price of farm 
land. Tenant farmers, therefore, would 
be no better off than they were before, 
but the higher rentals would benefit 
the landlords greatly. The increase in 
the value of farm crops and of farm 
land would, of course, be highly ad- 
vantageous to the farm owner. 

That every tariff and every bounty 
tends to divert the labor and equip- 
ment of the nation from more pro- 
ductive to less productive channels, 
and therefore diminishes the total 
national income, is a fact upon which 
practically all economists are agreed. 
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10,000 Users 


of Neva-Clog Stapling Pliers Were Chosen 
at Random and Asked— 


‘‘What Feature Appeals to You 


Most in Your Neva-Clog ?’’ 


the office grouch comes out of 
his shell with a fatherly smile when 
little Neva-Clog goes into action. 


For it tickles him to see what slight 
effort a Neva-Clog requires to staple fifty 
sheets of paper at one time. So powerful 
are the jaws of a Neva-Clog that a girl 
can easily drive the bullet-nosed Neva- 
Clog staples through not merely paper, 
but wood, cardboard or leather, with 
machine gun speed. 


After using a Neva-Clog, 


“The Large Number 
of Sheets That Can 
Be Stapled at One 


Time” 


STAPLING PLIERS 


OREION PATENTS 


you will experience the same amazement that thousands of others 


have, when they first realized that they 
had finally found a stapling machine that 
actually does what it was bought to do and 
does it more quickly, neatly and easily 
than they ever thought possible. A Neva- 
Clog should be in your office, too. 

Your stationer will be glad to leave one with 


you for a FREE 15 day trial or you can mail the 
coupon below direct to the manufacturer. 


Neva-Clog Products, Inc. Dept. B 8-29 
636 Water Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Kindly send us a Neva-Clog Stapling Plier and box 
of staples for FREE 15 day trial. 


Street... 


City... 


“Natural-Grip’’ Penholders 
“Fit the Hand Like a Glove” 

A “NATURAL-GRIP” and your 

favorite point furnishes you 

with the world’s finest 


writing tool. be 

scientific 
Made from construction 
Bakelite of these penholders 


¥ provides for a finger rest 
at each point of contact. You 
cannot know perfect pen comfort 


until you useone. 
The Standard Model, 50c, or 


3 for $1.00. The Oblique Model, 75¢c. 


NaturatGri 
One of each, $1.00. Prepaid Parcel Post. ae 


We make all kinds—for advertis- 
ing purposes, address labels, 


decorations, etc. Striking, artistic 
individual designs. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1627-B Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHS 


From a scientific standpoint, then, 
neither the proposed tariff legislation 
nor the debenture plan has anything 
to commend it. Since most of our 
political leaders have at least read 
books on economics, it is hard to 
believe that they are ignorant of this 
principle. Unfortunately, few of our 


_ leading politicians or statesmen are in 


any position to state the facts. It ill 


behooves the pot to call the kettle 


black. Hence those who have clamored 
for protection on the articles that 
happen to be produced in their par- 


_ ticular districts are not in any position 
to point out the economic fallacies of 


subsidies in general. The long-time 


| beneficiaries of special privilege cer- 


tainly cannot blame the farmers if the 
latter demand and get their turn at 
the Treasury. 


Credits for Good 
Guessers 


BANK in a small Iowa town de- 

veloped considerable interest in its 
savings department by means of a 
guessing contest for young persons 
under twenty. A glass jar full of 
pennies was placed in the lobby. To 
boys and girls starting an account with 
one dollar or more, the privilege was 
given of guessing how many pennies 
the jar contained. It was announced 
in advertisements that on a certain 
date the bank would give $25 in prizes 
to the ones making the nearest correct 
guesses as to the number. 

On the closing day of the contest the 
lobby of the bank was full of young 
people and there was a crowd outside. 
The winners were given credit for the 
amount of their prizes in their savings 
account, and a small box of candy was 
given to every one who had made a 
deposit, so everybody was satisfied. — 
T. D. M. 


“Credit Our Deposit” 


A NEW YORK depositor sent a 
check to a New York bank. 

“Credit my account and charge my 
note falling due on 4th inst.,” the de- 
positor wrote. The bank credited the 
check to the account, but charged up a 
different note of the depositor, falling 
due on 3rd inst., and the note falling 
due on 4th, was, consequently, dis- 
honored. 

““My letter made the deposit a 
special one to take up a particular note, 
and you had no right to apply it any 
other way,” the depositor maintained. 

“Your instructions to ‘credit my 
account’ made it a general deposit, and 
the additional instructions to pay 4a 
particular note did not change it,”’ was 
the bank’s contention, which the New 
York courts upheld in 46 N. Y. 82.- 
M. L. H. 
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The British Interest Problem 


HE unusual spectacle of bank em- 

ployees urging their employers to 

organize opposition to outside 
rivals, is now seen in Great Britain. 
The Bank Officers’ Guild, which is 
the organization of the bank workers 
similar to the American Institute of 
Banking, believes that bank salaries 
may be threatened if the profits of the 
banks are reduced because of outside 
competition and it suggests to the 
banks that the war be carried into 
the camp of competitors of the estab- 
lished banking system. 

The present scramble for deposits 
in Britain is not so much between the 
banks, which in effect means the “Big 
Five,” as between the banking system 
and outside rivals. These include the 
building and loan societies, whose 
interest payments are free from income 
tax up to a considerable amount, the 
National Savings Movement, municipal 
banks, and a considerable number of 
other agencies. Beyond a doubt, there 
are many inducements to impel the 
owner of a small capital to place it 
elsewhere than in one of the regularly 
established banks. 

The current number of the organ of 
the Guild calls attention to this state of 
affairs and says:—‘““The full functions 
of the British Bankers’ Association 


should be utilized to find a common 
policy to meet the situation, and the 
banks should hang together. If they 
do not, they may hang separately, as 
the old quip has it. What is the solu- 
tion?. The banks will have to 
enter the lists with competitive rates. 
It would be much more sensible to 
enter as a banking industry than some 
dozen or so warring elements. If ever 
there were need of that national asso- 
ciation of bank directors, the British 
Bankers’ Association, it is today.” 

If the competitive attempt to get 
deposits leads to an offer of higher 
interest rates on the part of the banks, 
it is the belief of the Guild that a 
search for economies would be started 
and that this would endanger salaries. 
On the other hand, it may be possible 
that by presenting a united front, the 
banks will be able to meet their outside 
rivals on more even terms. 

The situation is admittedly difficult, 
because conservatism is such an in- 
grained part of the British banking 
industry that the energetic prosecution 
of a campaign for new business, such 
as would seem commonplace and 
natural to an American banker, is 
never attempted. Nevertheless, the 
old barriers are being broken down by 
the march of progress. — Frank Plachy. 


What Kind of Men Do We Want? 


(Continued from page 11) 


catching its men young and keeping 
them. It has not been altogether 
successful in keeping them. Why? 
Because distant fields have looked 
green, particularly in the last ten 
years of easy prosperity. But I think 
that many of my former associates 
have found their hopes to be chimerical, 
like the imaginary oases that torment 
thirst-maddened desert caravans. 
They have found that they have had 
to work harder in their new environ- 
ment, and, particularly those who 
left in their thirties or forties, that the 
building up of a new reputation in 
middle life is no easy matter. In the 
long run, loyalty pays. 


THIS relationship between the bank 

and its staff, the relationship of loy- 
alty, should be fostered. The advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of bank 
employment should be clearly under- 
stood by the new junior, and —this 
is where the Scotch temperament 
comes in—he should be the type who 
ranks security, comfort, and an estab- 
lished position in society, ahead of 


_ possible great riches. We do not want 
financial adventurers in our banks. 


My institution ‘‘puts it in writing.” 
ur endeavor is to be perfectly open 


_ and candid with the staff. For exam- 


ple, every year a report on every 
employee is sent, by the branch man- 
agers, to head office. On these reports 
the annual revision of salaries is based, 
so naturally they are vital matters to 
the staff. Realizing this, head office 
insists that every employee must be 
shown his report, good or bad. 

And when a junior clerk is engaged 
he is given a brochure which tells him, 
in eleven pages, just what is expected 
from him, and just what he may expect. 
I shall quote a few paragraphs from it. 

“When comparing the possibilities 
of a position in a bank with others, the 
comparison should be with other sala- 
ried positions, and what is offered by 
them in the way of remuneration, 
opportunity, security, and other fea- 
tures. The professions, personal busi- 
ness or agencies, have their own at- 
tractions and opportunities, coupled of 
course with corresponding hazards. 

“The new junior’s advancement is 
governed by his own ability and indus- 
try as far as opportunities for advance- 
ment exist, and at the same time he 
enjoys an unusual degree of stability 
and permanence of employment, 
coupled with the security offered by 
the Pension Fund and other schemes 
benefiting the staff. 

‘Personal habits and deportment: 
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RAIL 
WATER 


to and from the 


Annual 


CONVENTION 


San Francisco 


3,000 miles across the conti- 
nent by rail! 5,000 miles 
home by Panama Pacific 
steamer over the famous 
Recreation Route! We 
leave New York on Sept. 23, 
by special train, stopping at 
Chicago, Colorado Springs, 
Santa Fe, Grand Canyon, 
Pasadena, Del Monte and 
SAN FRANCISCO—for 
the A. B. A. Convention. 


Home by 


S. S. California 


Leaving San Francisco on Oct. 4, we 


visit Yosemite Valley, Riverside, 
San Diego, Agua Calienta, Mexico; 
and Los Angeles (3 days). Here we 
board the luxurious Panama Pacific 
liner, CALIFORNIA, for the trip home 
by water. Down the coast we sail, 
stopping at Balboa and Panama 
City, and passing through the Panama 
Canal by daylight. Across the blue 
Caribbean to Havana—then up the 
Atlantic to New York, arriving 
there Oct. 28. 


A wonderful 35-day vacation tour—and 
$650 (up) covers all expenses. Send 


for special booklet describing the 
Panama Pacific Bankers’ Tour in detail. \WW/ 


panama facifie fine 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 No. Michigan 


Ave., Cuicaco; 460 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO; our 
offices elsewhere, or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 
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The New Morrison, when com- / 
pleted, will be the world’s largest 


with 3,400 room: 


1,944 Rooms 


Home of the 
TERRACE 
GARDEN 


Chicago’s Famous 
Dine-and-Dance 
Restaurant 


wy 


d tallest hotel—4 


Chicago’s 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 


$2.50 UP 


Every room is outside, with bath, circulating 
ice water, bed-head reading lamp, telephone 
and Servidor, which assures privacy by means 
of its “‘grille’ feature (exclusive with the 
Morrison). A housekeeper is assigned to each 
floor, and all guests enjoy garage privileges. 


Write or Wire for Reservations 
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The correctness of these, together 
with the cultivation of the proper use 
of English of both speech and writing, 
and of a naturally easy and genial 
manner in addressing and listening lo 
others, are of the greatest inportance 
in banking, having regard to the fact 
that all classes of the community will 
be encountered. He should recall 
that from the first day of service he can 
be an asset to the bank if the manner 
and quality of the service he renders 
are such as to attract favorable notice. 
And his own self-respect as well as 
that of the bank demands that he be 
neatly dressed and properly groomed. 

“He should never forget that the 
honor of the bank is in his keeping.” 

I know men who would sneer at the 
above. Who would tell you that “‘it’s 
all very nice, but it doesn’t butter any 
parsnips.” 

Well, money (pardon the trite 
remark) isn’t everything. ‘There’s 
pride in your work and respect for 
your institution...I am reminded of 
an excellent motion picture I saw 
recently, called “Gentlemen of the 
Press.”” The leading character (thank 
goodness we have no more “heroes”’!) 
| threw up his job on a paper —I suppose 
| it paid him about $75 a week —to take 
| the post of ‘“‘publicity director” for a 
| smooth gentleman trading under the 
name “The National Mausoleum So- 
| ciety’”” whose boast was that he was 
| making the nation “mausoleum con- 
scious!’ The pay was $15,000 and 
the newspaper lad, if he could stomach 
the racket, was sitting very pretty 
indeed. But he couldn’t. In a stormy 
scene he recommends a suitable climate 
for his obese employer and returns to 
the “night desk,”’ and his self-respect. 

Of course, the analogy is not perfect, 
but it struck me that some of my 
former colleagues, who left to follow 
the trail of the shining dollar, might 
be glad to return too... if they could. 


The Newly Walled Wall 
Street 


(Continued from page 13) 


about $12,000,000 and add 485,440 
square feet of office space. to Wall 
Street, where available space has been 
scarce of recent years. 

Coincident with this new era ol 
building which is transforming the 
skyline of New York’s financial dis- 
trict, an interesting development 1s 
_ being planned for a group of residential 
_ skyscrapers overlooking the Hudson 
_ on the lower west side. 

_ Regional planners say that the con- 
_ gestion of New York can be mitigated 
only by a better distribution of popula- 
tion. They would like to see residence 
brought closer to business. Persons 
who live in downtown New York will 


be able to avoid the vexations ol 
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crowded subways and suburban trains. 
They will walk to their places of busi- 
ness. 

While some men and women may be 
willing to go back to the practices of 
their ancestors and live where they 
work, others will always prefer a 
residence more remote from the marts 
of trade. But those who do live in 
these new downtown apartments will 
escape the subways—and from their 
windows overlooking the lower Hud- 
son and the harbor, they will have 
a prospect unparalleled anywhere else 
in the world. 


Romance of Bank of 
England 


(Continued from page 25) 


pounds and at this moment, to make 
matters worse, a rumor was circulated 
that the French had managed to land 
on the coast. Crowds besieged the 
counters to change notes and an order 
was issued that cash should be paid 


only for sums under 20s. To make up | 


for the shortage of coin, an unusual 
procedure was followed —Spanish dol- 
lars captured from the enemy were put 


into circulation. Cash payments were | 


not resumed for many years and mean- 
while the state system of currency had 
been much criticized. Arising from the 
discussion came an Act of Parliament 


passed in 1844 which makes that year | 


a land mark in the history of the bank. 


This act was meant to control the 
issue of notes not only by the chief | 
bank of the country but the smaller 


banks as well. In essence the bill came 
to this: that after a certain point had 


been reached in the issue of notes, no | 


more could be distributed unless this 
surplus had its gold equivalent in the 
vaults. This plan was considered 
watertight, but the growth of the 
check habit and its effect on currency 
were not anticipated at the time, so 
that some critics demand the reform of 
the act, claiming that at present it is 
a dead letter. 

Today the bank is regarded and 
regards itself as a national institution. 
It is, as has been well said, “‘the center 
not only of the national finance as the 
sole bank of issue and controlling the 
currency in partnership with the 
treasury; but it is also the center of 
the general deposit system of banking 
of the country, by its position as 
banker of the banks, in which capacity 
it holds the ultimate reserve of the 
Whole system of joint stock banking. 
It has not only to keep the gold which 
serves as a backing to the note circula- 
tion of the land, but it has also to keep 
in hand the cash, in the form of notes 
and gold coin, which may be needed by 
the other banks to meet their liabilities 
in case of need.” 

The bank is a _ national, semi- 
socialized, yet paradoxically private 
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One of the World’s Greatest Banks |i: 
We the Bank of the Manhattan Company was organized, there was 5 
} only one other bank in NewYork City. The story of how it secured ie 
- charter is one of the most interesting chapters in American financial "e 
istory. 5 
Today this bank is one of worldwide importance and York is proud that its - 
product protects the funds of this great institution. ks 
The vault equipment which we are now installing for the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company comprises one of the most complete installations in 
the world. 
Each of the three vaults will be protected by a specially designed steel 5 
lining, in which is incorporated “Infusite,”” York's torch-resisting metal, 4 
together with other special materials capable of resisting any method of 
paar attack. All the vault walls contain a 
special type of concrete reinforcement. 
. The safe deposit vault will be pro- Si 
tected with a vault entrance of the if 
circular type, 30 inches in net solid Y 
thickness, and ventilation will be S| : 
facilitated through special emergency SI 
doors of the same thickness. | 
The security vaults and the trust 3 
vaults will be protected by rectangular 5 | 
entrances each 30 inches in net sclid Si 
ri thickness, and will also be equipped 
Hy with emergency entrances of the same 
thickness. 
| When completed, the vaults of this 
at bank will be an age defying testimonial 
to modern safety engineering and to 


York excellence. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK 
COMPANY 


York, Pennsylvania 


« 
ae ; One of the world’s tallest skyscrapers, which is to 
‘, be the home of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
“/ pany. Below is shown one of the York Vaults 
“gi which will be installed for this bank. 


Protect Your Adding Machine 


()Poinary adding machine roll paper often contains lint or 
minute particles of paper dust which fly into the machine 
and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. Safeguard the operation 
of your Burroughs by insisting on genuine Burroughs non-lint 
roll paper. You can get it from your local Burroughs agency, 
or, if you wish, you can order direct from the factory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Gmelin & Walker 


One 
Wall 
Street 


Voorhees, 


Architects 


the heart 


Company 
Building 


Securities, valuables anda 
large part of Wall Street's 
millions will be guarded 
in the huge vaults of this 
great banking institution 
by Sargent & Greenleaf 
Time and Combination 
Locks. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


4/863 


Rochester 


New York 


Burroughs 


CHAIR for OPERATORS 


Comfortable and durable, this new Burroughs 
product promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue in 
office work. Ideal for use with Adding, Bookkeep- 
ing, Calculating, Billing Machines and Typewriters. 


For more information call the local Burroughs office or write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


‘DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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undertaking peculiar to the British 
people. It could only have been built 
up by the British people. Theoreti- 
cally, there is no limitation to the profits 
that can be earned and distributed to 
the bank’s private shareholders. But 
in practice the shareholders’ dividends 
have been fixed for a long time past, 
and any additional profits are either 
retained within the institution or —as 
was the case in respect of part of the 
exceptional profits arising out of the 
war —returned to the Treasury. 

In the war the bank had its part to 
play in view of its close connection 
with its largest customer, the govern- 
ment, and it was, of course, responsible 
for the issue of the large war loans. In 
the peace the bank has had to play 
almost a more important part, and the 
governor, Mr. Montagu Norman, is 
credited on all sides because of the 
great skill he has shown and his recog- 
nition of the great role which it is the 
duty of the Bank of England to play in 
world affairs. Financial reconstruction 
in Europe owes much to the central 
banking institution and it is well 
realized that these activities are es- 
sentially peaceful in their motive and 
by the very close contact which they 
bring about, make one of the strongest 
reasons for peaceful conditions. 


AS is to be expected, the bank has 
again outgrown its accommodation, 
large as this is, and the well known 
building is now in process of reconstruc- 
tion. The outer shell still stands as it 
did, but within, the demolishers are 
busy. The outer walls will still present 
their wonted appearance but a higher 
edifice will finally emerge. Its comple- 
tion will mark progress not only in 
English but in world financial affairs 
and the more complex these grow, the 
better the interests of peace are served. 
With so much that is unwritten law 
and elusive, suggestions for the future 
organization of the Bank of England 
have already been put forward by some 
distinguished economists. It is ad- 
vocated that the dividends to the share- 
holders of the bank should be fixed 
permanently at their present figure, 
which figure should, however, be guar- 
anteed by the whole assets of the bank. 
The surplus profits should normally be 
retained within the bank, as they are 
now, and used to increase its financial 
strength. In the last resort, however, 
any surplus profits which were not 
required for this purpose should belong 
to the treasury. It is suggested that 
the court of directors, which is at 
present rather an unwieldy body, 
should be reduced in numbers, and the 
method of appointment and the quali- 
fications of directors reconsidered. 
Moreover, the recent practice, by 
which the governor has held office for 
much longer than the old term of two 
years, should be formally approved, 
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Fifty-three 
uilt five years and renewable for a further 
ati- five years. And lastly, the co-operation ee ee 
fits between the treasury and the bank of es 
to England, which has inevitably become RB Do You Want _ Increase 
3ut much closer than it was in pre-war ee 
nds years, “should be expressly provided Your Deposits 
ast, for _ the inner management of the 2 The Yeo Rotary Offers ™ New Service 
her bank.” : That Increases Business, Facilitates 
~o. These are not idle speculations by 3 Deposits, and is SAFE ! 
the irresponsible people, but rather an ¥ Retailers and other late depositors who usually 
the ullempt to regularize a system which pe throng your bank’s windows at 3 o'clock can 
is already in existence. Indeed, we make deposits by means of the Yeo Rotary any 
hould not be s ‘ised to find that M time during the day or night! Your tellers and 
ion Norman himself is in favor of these out the day and eliminate overtime work and 
m- mild reform proposals. It must clearly expense. If you really want to increase the 
ible be understood, however, that they — in your bank, investigate the Yeo 
In emanate from without the solid walls eey 


lay of that substantial building and not 
the from within. 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
5 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


0g- What Is Good Will 


the Bank Vault Inspection Co. 

y in Worth? : | 5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
10n (Continued from page 27) The Yeo Victory Rotary Has (Check square for information desired) 
tral These Exclusive Features: 
well quarter. That tailor lost a customer Its rotary weighs 1000 lbs. Its cylinder 4 garding the YeoRotary Night Depository. 

es- on future work. walls are vg Mag con It provides —— [_] Please quote on installation from attached 
There’s nothing spectacular about Beposit chest. is dynamite-proof. Tt is 

hey the methods you use to build good will. 100% watertight, 100% crook-proof from 

gest Just the little daily services that satisfy 

each day’s customers, build together 
into a strong rope that holds your @ xeo—tHe ORIGINAL ROTARY Address 

has patrons to you. After years of making City & State. 

ion, good with its public, a retail organiza- el) 
own tion ought to be able to figure this | 
ruc- good will in large figures. ; 

as it I am not directly concerned with the * e * * 

are valuation that bankers and account- Victoria Venetian Blinds 
sent ants put on good will. Let them take M k B a 1di L k 

her care of that for themselves. 

ie My own evidence is merely this: ake a ul ing oOo Better, 
y in that in visiting retail businesses of Save Money and Help Rent Space 
fairs every kind I have come to believe that 

the J good will can hardly be overestimated. || These are facts that have been demonstrated time and time 
ved. It is worth millions. You can’t do ‘ gga : 

again. They eliminate shades and awnings and all the ex- 
ture The difference between a going con- i pense and annoyance of 
land cern and a defunct one is just a few taking down, putting up, 
and the same number storing, ete., and there is 
ad- -V S. 
vare- If I were a banker, sizing up a cor- no replacement a 
fixed a, I'd weigh that courtesy and The Allen Investment Company 
sure, lat good will thoroughly. t di he Allen Build 
uar- Good will keeps a going concern na Dallas: ing the Allen Build- 
ank. going, 
r are uu Qn it un 1 very much an ee at t ey nave 
ncial Coal to Newcastle he they mach to the comfort of 
ever, our tenants.” 

not NE of the enterprising bank develop- Sickie 
long ment corporations of the West re- nathan thr Banks, office buildings, libraries, 
that cently sent out a circular describing a arene apt we schools, buildings of every type 
s at new and valuable report which they said sceneries and size use Victoria Venetian 
ody, includes “The Problems of a Trust Blinds. Write for descriptive 
1 the Officer.” literature. 
uali- Our trust officer does not want to 
| subscribe —he says he has plenty of The Bostwick -Goodell Co. 
, by problems he’d gladly exchange with 
e for ther trust officers, but as for new BEBE. Basses, Norwalk, Ohio. 
> two ones, he’s definitely not interested. J. N. McCammon, Architect Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
yved, M. S. 
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TRUST NAME ESTATE OF S, ADAMS 


The 


com lete 


CORPUS ACCOUNT 


TRUST No.35 


pare EXPLANATION EXPENSES DISTRIBUTED] BALANCE 
— 
WM 22135 | TRUST ACCEPTED PER INVENTORY 75346.00 | 7534600 | 1 
‘wy 5 2135 | 4TH LIB BONDS TO MRS ADAMS(TOM PAR) 10200.00 65146.00 ? 
FEB 429135 | US BRAZIL B's (IM PAR), 990.00 1030.00 65186.00 3 
22/35 | MTGE 86 L.! ,SMITH ADO.PAID $000.00 60186.00 [x 
42135 | ARGENTINE 6's PURCHASED(2Mg1960,) 60186.00 
? 
te INCOME CASH 
ESTATE OF S, ADAMS 
EXPLANATION EXPENSES ACGRINT. BALANCE 
WAN 25 29135 | INT ON MTGE OF J, OICKSON 30.00 
reves. 42135 | US BRAZIL O'S 13.80 63.80 
2 | ROBERT ADAMS 45,00 18.80 
| ARGENTINE 6'S 'S'7 PURCHASED 1.00 17.80 
= 


PRINCIPAL CASH 


TRUST No. 35 
TRUST NAME ESTATE OF S, ADAMS 


EXPLANATION 


OECREASE INCREASE BALANCE 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING 


ENVENTQRY 
SOLO 


+ kyl 


11500.00 | 11500.00 
1030.00 | 12530.00 


5000.00 
1980.00 5550.00 


‘These three records furnish the up-to-date 
totals of the trust and are instantly 
available at the Trust Officer’s desk. 
All postings are in daily proved balance. 
These records show the cash available 
for investment, the cash available for 
distribution and the total trust hold- 
ings; all transactions are itemized and 
classified. 
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trust 


with all details instantly available 


These outstanding advantages—desired by all who wish 
a complete plan of trust accounting—are furnished by 
the Burroughs Simplified Trust System; 


Complete facts and figures about each individual 
trust instantly available at the Trust Officer’s desk. 


Complete audit control. 
Simplicity and economy of operation. 


A system that adapts itself to large or small trust 
departments. 


The Burroughs system is a complete system covering every 
phase of trust accounting work including registers, vault 
system, ticklers, trust folders and general ledger control. 


At your convenience a Burroughs representative will be 
glad to demonstrate the Burroughs Simplified Trust 
System. Call the Burroughs office, or write to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


With the Burroughs Simplified Trust System, a folder such as 
is illustrated here is provided for each individual trust. This 
folder contains a digest of the trust agreement and a summary 
of all figures necessary for administrative purposes. This 
folder is kept at the Trust Officer’s desk. 
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to 
—Build small unprofitable savings into profitable 

accounts 

—Revive dormant savings accounts 
—Establish a Real Estate Loan Department 
—Advertise for large construction loans 
— Advertise for small housing loans 
—Solicit correspondent bank accounts 
—Sell commercial banking to business men 
—Sell the checking account as a financial service 


—Inaugurate and announce the service charge on 
checking accounts 


—Meet trust objections in selling 

—Fit trust advertising into a general campaign 
—Analyze the trust department 

—Prepare institutional copy for investment houses 
—Develop sales promotion for investment houses 
—Coordinate sales, buying, advertising and sales 


~ 


promotion for investment houses 


TO FIND OUT—ATTEND THE 


Fourteenth Annual Convention 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS 


HOTEL BILTMORE 


OCTOBER 30 
: TO 
NOVEMBER 2 


ATLANTA - GEORGIA 
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Balancing the Nation’s 
Banking 


(Continued from page 19) 


each Reserve bank. The total debits, 
of course, equal the total credits, and 
no entries are made by any bank unti! 
it receives the morning telegram from 
the Reserve Board settling agent, 
authorizing these entries. These set- 
tlements are, of course, independent of 
the daily settlements described in con- 
nection with cash items, but both are 
handled at the same time by the 
settling agent of the board and each 
bank makes the proper entries on ils 
books as of the close of business of the 
previous day with respect to both 


| settlements. 


Each receiving bank is required to 
deposit with its respective Federal 
Reserve agent a certain amount of 
gold for the agent’s daily transactions 


with the Federal Reserve Board and 


other Reserve banks. With this gold 
the agent maintains a gold fund with 
the Federal Reserve Board. ‘The 
agent’s fund is entirely separate from 
the bank’s Gold Settlement Fund, but 
it is necessary from time to time to 
make transfers from one fund to the 
other. Such transfers are made by the 


board when advised by the bank or 


agent, as the case may be, and the 
entries are made upon the books of the 
bank and agent, as advised by the 
board. These transfers do not affect 
the fund of any other bank or agent 


| and are separate in every way from the 
_ regular daily Gold Fund Settlements | 


by all Reserve banks. 

In this short survey of the operations 
through the Gold Settlement Fund and 
over the leased wire system of the 
Federal Reserve banks it is not possible 
to give any detailed account of the vast 
service of this fund and the system lo 
the member banks and the banking 
system of the country as a whole. This 
system of collections and settlements 
alone would make the Federal Reserve 
System indispensable. A return to the 
systems of the collection of cash items 
and settlements used before the de- 
velopment of the Federal Reserve Gold 
Settlement Fund and leased wire serv- 
ice, would bring hopeless confusion 
and make the speedy transactions and 
settlements of business and finance as 
we know it today impossible. 


It’s a man’s cheque book that makes 
him appreciate the drawing power ol! 
his wife. — Royal Bank Magazine. 


Unfortunate though it may be, the 
note-writing bandits who thrust their 
demandatory compositions through the 
little window to the bank clerks are 
getting a lot more per word than Mr. 
Coolidge. — C. C. Bradner, in Detroit 
Free Press. 


PRODUCED IN Titt BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH U.S.A. 4070-8-29-ADV. 
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